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What's Wreng with 
The Taft-Hartley Law? 

The Taft-Hartley Act is one year 
old. Labor’s experience under the 
law in its first year of operation 
has “confirmed our worst fears and 
has made it clear to us that this ob- 
noxious law is even more dangerous 
than we anticipated .. . . It is can- 
cerous to the core and cannot be 

‘cured by the minor surgery of 
amendments.” Thus declared the 
AFL Executive ‘Council at its mid- 


summer meeting. Early and com- 


plete repeal was urged. 
The law was indicted on the fol- 
lowing counts: 


1, The Taft-Hartley Act has failed 
in its professed objective of reduc- 
ing strikes and improving labor- 
management relations. In fact the 
Act itself has been the direct cause 
of a large number of strikes that 
otherwise never would have oc- 
curred. A notable example is the 
strike of members of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union against 
the Chicago newspapers. Both sides 
agree that the strike never would 
have taken place were it not for cer- 
tain provisions of the T-H Act which 
are at the root of the dispute. 

2. The Act has denied workers 
union rights and benefits. Court in- 
junctions “force workers to continue 
on their jobs against their expressed 
will.” The ban on boycotts compels 
workers to “act as strikebreakers 
against their fellow unionists.” 

3. The Act impairs labor’s right to 
strike. Court injunctions have pro- 
hibited strikes. It discriminates 
against labor. Fifteen injunctions 
were granted against labor, but only 
four against employers. Penalties 
imposed on unions are greater than 
those on employers. 

4. The Act is unworkable. “The 
machinery of the National Labor 
Relations Board is on the point of 
breaking down due to the heavy 
case load imposed upon it by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It is estimated 
that it would take the NLRB eight 
years to conduct all the elections 
required in the building trades alone. 
(To date, labor unions have won the 
union shop in more than 99% of the 
elections held.) By June 1949, the 
Board will be confronted with a total 
of 60,000 cases, it is estimated. 

5. The Act has abridged the civil 
rights and political freedoms of 
American workers. “Trade unions 
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are hampered in seeking to conduct 
effective political activities in the 
current election campaign.” There 
are no such restraints on employer 
organizations. It relegates union of- 
ficials to second-class citizenship by 
requiring anti-communist affidavits 
from them, but not requiring such 
affidavits from employers. 

6. The Act has interfered with 
successful and harmonious labor- 
management relationships by re- 
stricting the areas of voluntary 
agreement. Mutual agreement by 
employer and employees through 
collective bargaining on such issues 
as the union shop and welfare funds 
are restricted or banned by the Act. 

The Act has been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. It must 
go. 

AFT Members in Politics 


Teacher, Quaker statesman, Ma- 
rine veteran, and candidate for the 
U. S. Senate is Paul H. Douglas, for 
many years an AFT member. Today 
he is waging a campaign which has 
taken him into every corner of IIli- 
nois, and which has captured na- 
tional attention. 

Past President of the American 
Economics Association and_ the 
author of books on social security, 
labor and economic problems that 
are classics in those fields, Paul 
Douglas is even more widely known 
as a civic leader. 

In the early thirties Douglas chal- 
lenged the financial structure of the 
Insull Utility Empire. This clash re- 
sulted in his writing the Illinois Util- 
ity Regulation Act which today pre- 
vents the Insull type of financing. 

Under Governor Horner, he also 
wrote the first Old Age Pension Act 
and helped draft the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, as he did the laws of 
Pennsylvania and New York. Later 
he had a hand in the Federal Social 
Security Act and its revisions in 1939. 
Meanwhile, he served as an inde- 
pendent member of the Chicago City 
Council, where his proposals for effi- 
cient purchasing methods and the 
elimination of waste resulted in sav- 
ing millions of dollars. 

As one would expect from his rec- 
ord, Paul H. Douglas is a steadfast 
friend of the public schools, and ad- 
vocates federal aid te equalize edu- 
cational opportunities. 


Tucker P. Smith, president of 
AFT’s Local 1000, is the running 


mate of Norman Thomas on the So- 
cialist ticket. Vice-presidential can- 
didate Smith is head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet, Michigan. For three 
years he was director of Brookwood 
Labor College. He was for several 
years organizer for the Automobile 
Workers and the Retail, Wholesale, 
and Department Store Employees. 
Another AFT member nationally 
prominent in politics is Hubert 
Humphrey, mayor of Minneapolis. 
He is on the Executive Committee 
of Americans for Democratic Action 
and a candidate on the Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor party for US. Sen- 
ator from the State of Minnesota. 
Former AFT vice-president May- 
nard Krueger, professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, 
is candidate for Congress in the 2nd 
Congressional District of Illinois. 


New Concepts 
In Wage Agreements 

On May 25, 1948, The United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) and the 
General Motors Corporation signed 
a two-year agreement providing an 
immediate wage increase of llc an 
hour to include: (1) a cost of living 
adjustment of 8c an hour and (2) 
an “annual improvement factor” or 
standard of living adjustment of 3c 
an hour. 

The wage clause in the contract 
has the following unique features: 

1. Wages are geared to the costs 
of living as indicated by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Consumer Price 
Index. There will be quarterly ad- 
justments in wages based on the 
movements of the BLS Index. For 
every rise of 1.14 of the Index, wages 
will be increased by one cent an 
hour. Thus, on Sept. 1 the 300,000 
General Motors employees received 
a 3c an hour raise, because the In- 
dex between April 15 and July 15 
jumped 44 points from 169.3 to 
173.7. 

2. The Union agrees to accept wage 
cuts under certain conditions. If 
the price index should drop 1.14 in 
any quarter, wages will be reduced 
by one cent an hour. But wage re- 
ductions can not total more than 5c 
an hour for the two-year period. No 
wage decrease may occur if the price 
index falls below 164.7, the autumn 
1947 level. 

3. A 3c an hour increase annually 
is provided independent of the rise 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Council Acts on Convention Decisions 


F YOU are not already acquainted with the 
I members of the new Executive Council, the 
photograph on page 4 will introduce them to you. 
The new Council held its first meeting about two 
hours after the AFT convention had adjourned 
in Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 


Assignment of Areas to Vice-Presidents 


Areas were assigned to the various vice- 
presidents as follows: 


CARL BENSON—Ohio, West Virginia 

SELMA BORCHARDT—D. C., Delaware, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia 

ARTHUR ELDER—Michigan, Wisconsin 

JOHN FEWKES—Chicago, Iowa, Nebraska 

IRVING FULLINGTON—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas 

LETTISHA HENDERSON—Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota 

VERONICA HILL—Southern part of the US. 

E. ROBERT LEACH—Indiana, Kentucky 

KATHLEEN McGUIRE—Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 

EDWARD MELUCCI—Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 
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MARY MOULTON—Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma 

CECILE OLIVER—Arizona, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington 

NATALIE OUSLEY—Northern part of the U.S. 

REBECCA SIMONSON—New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania 

MARY WHEELER —Illlinois (outside of Chicago) 


Appointment of Committee Chairmen 

One of the important duties of the Council is 
the selection of chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees. When this report was written accept- 
ances had been received from those listed below: 


Academic Freedom—Ann Maloney, Gary, Ind. 

Child Care<-Ruth Martin, Rockford, IIl. 

Democratic Human Relations—Layle Lane, 
New York, N.Y. 

Educational Polictes—Ruth Dodds, Sacramen- 
to, Calif. 

International Relations—Selma_ Borchardt, 
Washington, D.C.; Ethel Summy, Washington, 
D.C, 
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THE NEW EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
BACK ROW: Irvin Kuenzli, Arthur Elder, Carl Benson, E. Robert Leach, John Eklund, John Fewkes, Cecile Oliver, 


Irving Fullington. 


FRONT ROW: Lettisha Henderson, Natalie Ousley, Mary Wheeler, Veronica Hill, Selma Borchardt, Mary Moul- 


ton, Kathleen McGuire, Edward Melucci. 


NOT IN PICTURE: Rebecca Simonson. (Mrs. Simonson was attending the UNESCO Seminar in Czechoslovakia.) 





State Federations—Herrick Roth, Denver, 
Colo. 

Taxation and School Finance—Arthur Elder, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Tenure—Mary McNelis, Butte, Mont. 


A statement defining the scope of the work 
of each committee was prepared by the Council 
and has been sent to committee chairmen. 


Unfinished Convention Business 

The reports of convention committees which 
had not had time to present their resolutions and 
recommendations to the convention were studied 
by the Council and appropriate action was taken 
on each report. See: 


1. Resolutions on working conditions. .page 22 
2. Resolutions on international rela- 

tions 
3. Report of the taxation committee... page 19 
4. Excerpts from the report of the com- 


mittee on union services........... page 20 
5. Action on reports of committee on 
EE EE ee ee ee below 


Pension Plan for AFT Office Employees 
Both the majority and the minority report of 

the convention committee on officers’ reports 

were studied carefully. The majority report was 
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adopted. Although there was long discussion 
and some difference of opinion concerning the 
minority report, which dealt with the pension 
plan for AFT office employees, the final action 
on the plan received a unanimous vote. The 
motion finally adopted stipulated: (1) that not 
later than November 15 each member of the 
Executive Council be provided with a full state- 
ment of the various provisions of the pension 
contract with the employees, including full de- 
tails regarding age, sex, length of service, and 
amount of payment for each employee, together 
with the statement of the amount of insurance or 
the annuity to which each employee is eligible on 
retirement; (2) that at the December meeting 
of the Council there be presented by both Mr. 
Leach and Mr. Elder specific recommendations 
on pension proposals and specific comments on 
the possibility of renegotiation of the existing 
contract with the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, and that a representative of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company be present so 
that he can be called in for questioning when 
discussion takes place; and (3) that the present 
pension plan be continued for one year, at which 
time it should be reviewed and negotiated with 
the employees and the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company. 
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Subsidization of State Federations 

Since the convention referred to the Council 
a resolution concerning the subsidization of state 
federations, the Council voted: 

1. That state federations be allocated up to 
$300, this allocation to be reviewed at the Coun- 
cil’s December meeting. 

2. That $500 be allocated to special areas, 
such as Louisiana, Kentucky, or Texas, or 
wherever there is a need for it, or where it can 
be used most advantageously for organization 
purposes. 

3. That in obtaining allocations the procedure 
outlined in Resolution 35, which was presented 
to the convention by the Denver local, be con- 
sidered. 


Membership in Teachers’ Organizations 

The Executive Council strongly condemned 
the practice of including in teachers’ contracts 
clauses which compel teachers to belong to some 
particular organization. They condemned also 
administrative pressures which force teachers to 
affiliate with a particular organization. A mo- 
tion was passed that AFT state federations be 
urged to set up independent conventions and con- 
ferences of their own and that they attempt to 
build programs to completely service teachers 
in all areas. A statement embodying the Coun- 
cil’s position in regard to membership in teachers’ 
organizations is to be sent to all locals, and the 
AFL committee on education is to be asked to 
send the statement to central labor bodies and 
state federations of labor. 


Executive Committee of the Council 

Since it is impossible for the entire Executive 
Council to meet frequently during the school 
year, an Executive Committee of the Council has 
beén ‘selected, in recent years, to take action in 
emergencies and to expedite the work of the 
Council. The members chosen for 1948-49 are: 
President John Eklund, Secretary-Treasurer Ir- 
vin R. Kuenzli, Washington Representative Sel- 
ma Borchardt, and Vice-Presidents Arthur Elder, 
Irving Fullington, and Lettisha Henderson. 


Research and Editorial Board Appointed 

A single board to advise and assist both the 
Research Department and the AMERICAN TEACH- 
ER staff was selected. The board members are: 
Lettisha Henderson, chairman, John Eklund, 
Arthur Elder, John Fewkes, Irvin Kuenzli, and 
E. Robert Leach. 
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International Organizations of Teachers 

Since the AFT was unable to send delegates 
to attend the international conference of teachers’ 
organzations at Interlaken, Switzerland, the 
Council voted that a communication be sent to 
the delegates from those teachers’ organizations 
with which the AFT has had cordial, friendly 
relations. The communication set forth the posi- 
tion of the AFT in regard to participation in 
international organizations of teachers, and the 
AFT program for cooperating with teachers 
throughout the world. 

Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli was directed to 
send token payments to the IFTA (International 
Federation of Teachers Associations) and to the 
FIPESO (International Federation of Secondary 
Teachers) until such time as more information 
is received concerning the progress which has 
been made in combining the four existing inter- 
national teachers’ organizations into one organi- 
zation. 


Arthur Elder Chairman of AFT Commission 


In accordance with the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the AFT Commission on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, Arthur Elder was chosen 
to be the chairman of the Commission. 


“Trouble Shooters” 

A motion was made that John Fewkes be ap- 
pointed to serve as “trouble shooter,” as pro- 
vided in a resolution passed by the convention. 
This motion did not pass; instead, the Council 
passed Mr. Fewkes’ motion that a committee of 
“trouble shooters” be appointed to serve locals 
and state federations in difficulty and that the 
committee function under the direction of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, with the advice of the 
President. The members suggested for this 
committee were: Mary Cadigan, John Connors, 
Haskett Derby, Ruth Dodds, Meyer Halushka, 
Joseph Landis, Ann Maloney, Elmer Miller, Ed- 
win Ross, Herrick Roth, G. Y. Smith, Jane Souba, 
and Henry Zaber. 


Amendments to AFT Constitution 


A committee composed of Mary Moulton, 
chairman, Carl Benson, and Irving Fullington 
was appointed to prepare amendments to the 
AFT constitution concerning: (1) membership- 
at-large through state federations; (2) associate 
membership for students; (3) revision of the 
AFT dues schedule. The committee is to report 
at the December meeting of the Council. 





Place of 1949 Convention 

The Council voted that Milwaukee should be 
selected as the place for the 1949 AFT conven- 
tion if, upon investigation, that city was found 
to be in a position to offer satisfactory arrange- 
ments. If circumstances make it impossible to 
have the convention there, it will be held in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Regional Conferences of AFT Locals 

Since the convention directed the Council to 
define the status of regional conferences of AFT 
locals, the Council voted that regional confer- 
ences should be encouraged, provided that: (1) 
the conferences are called with the advice of and 
following consultation with the area vice-presi- 
dent; (2) no action, such as motions or recom- 
mendations, which suggests new policy or devia- 
tion from policy established by the AFT through 
convention action in the past should be taken 
at such regional conferences (it is within the 
province of such regional conferences, however, 
to take action of an advisory nature to be com- 
municated to the national office of the AFT, 
provided that no publicity is given to such ac- 
tion); (3) the minutes and a summary of the 
discussions are sent to the national office of the 
AFT and to all vice-presidents. So that there 
can be no misunderstanding in regard to the 
status of regional conferences, the Council voted 
that a statement on this subject should be read 
when regional conferences are about to take 
place. 


Vice-Presidential Expenditures 

The Council voted that the vice-presidents be 
allocated up to $300 for their areas, this alloca- 
tion to be reviewed at the Council’s December 
meeting. 


Voting Power of the Secretary-Treasurer 

The question came up as to whether the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, who has a voice but no vote in 
the Executive Council meetings, should have a 
vote in the meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Executive Council. It was decided 
that in committees which act in place of the 
Executive Council, such as the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Secretary-Treasurer should not have 
a vote. But when he serves by appointment on 
other Council committees, he should have a vote, 
in accordance with Robert’s Rules of Order. 


(A resolution passed by the last AFT conven- 
tion directed that the voting records of the Exec- 





utive Council members on everything except 
routine business should “be made available to 
each individual member of the AFT, perhaps 
through publication in the AMERICAN TEACHER.” 

Since on every controversial issue there was 
thorough exploration and exchange of views be- 
fore a vote was taken, there were only two 
motions on which the vote was divided. One con- 
cerned the pension plan for AFT employees, the 
other, the selection of the “trouble shooters” to 
be provided in accordance with a convention 
resolution. In both cases, however, there was no 
dissenting vote on the final action on these two 
subjects.) 


Two Charters Revoked 

In accordance with a recommendation of the 
outgoing AFT Executive Council, the new Coun- 
cil voted unanimously to investigate three AFT 
locals. After thorough investigation the Coun- 
cil voted unanimously to revoke the charters of 
the Los Angeles Federation of Teachers, Local 
430, and the University of Washington Teachers 
Union, Local 401. The Council investigated 
also the San Francisco Federation of Teachers, 
Local 61, which, despite the fact that it has been 
organized for more than twenty years, has had a 
very small membership and has not seemed to 
be making satisfactory progress. The Council 
decided that revocation of the charter of this 
local was unnecessary, however, since there is 
evidence that with the help of the national 
organization the local can be reorganized into a 
successful union. 


Let's Look at the Record! 

Has your local studied the voting record 
and platforms of the candidates from your 
area for the U.S. Senate and the House of 
Representatives? 

The questionnaire prepared by the Ex- 
ecutive Council in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed by the convention (see page ~ 
16) could be used in interviewing the can- 
didates for those offices. 

In addition you should know the records 
and attitudes of the candidates in regard to 
labor and social legislation. If your local 

_ has not already obtained this information, 
it should do so within the next week. 
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Education—A Business 
And a Profession 


EACHERS frequently assume that the total 
. sot of education is a professional one, 
while in reality there is a duality—the “profes- 
sion” of teaching and the “business” of education. 
One need but examine the budgets of local dis- 
tricts and of states, and the total national expen- 
diture for educational purposes, to realize that 
education is truly big business. 

To function adequately in the teaching pro- 
fession, all the concerns of the individual teacher 
—salary, tenure, academic freedom, working 
conditions, retirement—must become a part of 
the objectives of a teachers’ organization. A truly 
professional organization protects the interests 
of the individual in all these areas. The record 
of the American Federation of Teachers in these 
specific concerns of the teacher is indicative of 
the effectiveness of union organization—teachers 
banded together to secure gains for the teaching 
profession and for education as a whole. Only 
under the philosophy of collective bargaining do 
teachers effectively unite to do each of these jobs 
objectively and well. 

The union likewise is extremely effective in 
selling the business of education to the people. 
Backed by the intrinsic educational philosophy 
of the American labor movement, teacher locals 
can sell to communities, to districts, and even to 
states, a broad program of educational services. 
Too frequently in this country public education 
campaigns have aroused opposition among the 
people to providing adequate financial support 
for education. Only as teachers become a part of 
the adult community, discuss problems of finan- 
cial support with workers, and exercise compen- 
satory pressure against tax limitation organiza- 
tions, can they really be effective in securing 
adequate state and local budgets. 

The job of a teachers’ union is thus twofold— 
the campaign for professional improvement, and 
the crusade to make public education an adequate 
service to all the children of the nation. The first 
job is accomplished best when teachers directing 
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their own professional programs bargain collec- 
tively with boards of education: The second is 
done most effectively when teacher groups intel- 
ligently approach the problems of public rela- 
tions and realize their full responsibility to effect 
favorable legislation. 

JOHN EKLUND 


Our Cover 


re lively lithograph on the cover of this issue 
is in a favorite vein of the artist, Lawrence Beall 
Smith, who has used children at play as the subject 
for his crisp and stimulating compositions. Of this 
picture Mr. Beall says, “Our house is surrounded 
by unusually massive maple trees which turn to 
pure gold in the autumn. Shortly thereafter they 
blanket the yard with leaves. This subject ex- 
presses the exuberance which the seasonal change 
imparts in children.” 

This lithograph is one of the original signed 
prints that have been made available to the Ameri- 
can public by the thirty-four American artists who 
banded together in 1934 to form the Associated 
American Artists. 

While guarding the quality of the work offered 
to the people, the plan brings the finest works of 
American artists directly into thousands of Ameri- 
can homes by the simple device of selling large, 
perfect originals at the price of five dollars each. 

This cooperative plan which cuts down the cost 
of showing and selling etchings, lithographs and 
other prints, and permits a wide distribution of 
really fine art is today recognized by the public, 
by artists, private collectors, museums, and art 
critics as one of the most worthy and significant of 
contemporary art movements. It is an exceedingly 
satisfying experience for the artists who first par- 
ticipated in the program, and for those who have 
since joined it, to know that it has developed into 
one of such national importance. 

Teachers who would like to acquire, for them- 
selves or their schools, some etchings or lithographs 
by America's greatest living artists could find no 
better way than to choose them from the catalog 
of the Associated American Artists, 71! Fifth Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. Teachers in the Chicago area 
may see the artists’ works on display at 846 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

The etchings and lithographs may be purchased 
either framed or unframed. In either case, they 
are mounted on mats. of excellent quality. Attrac- 
tive frames are supplied for the pictures by the 
Associated American Artists at an additional cost 
of only $3.75. 








Notes from Terre Haute — 
Birthplace of the AFL 


HIS is written on Labor Day, 1948, at 

Terre Haute, Indiana—birthplace of the 
American Federation of Labor—where I have 
come to give the address at the Labor Day 
celebration arranged by the Central Labor 
Council of Terre Haute and Vigo County. 

This city is known as the birthplace of the 
American Federation of Labor because, almost 
exactly two thirds of a century ago, a small 
group of ardent trade unionists met in Terre 
Haute to discuss the formation of a national 
labor organization made up of the many sep- 
arate unions scattered throughout the United 
States. This original meeting set up a commit- 
tee of four members to arrange an organization 
meeting at a later date. The committee ar- 
ranged a national trade union congress in Pitts- 
burgh, November 14, 1881, where the foundation 
stones were laid for building the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. This organization lasted in 
its original form until 1886, when it was reor- 
ganized as the present American Federation of 
Labor. 

The original organization was modeled largely 
after the Trade Union Congress of England. 
In the reorganization in 1886 special emphasis 
was placed on united action in social and eco- 
nomic fields rather than on the type of political 
action which is emphasized in trade unions in 
Great Britain. The early organizations soon de- 
cided that in the United States the trade union 
movement would be more effective if it were not 
associated with any political party, but depended 
upon united effort and organized strength to im- 
prove the economic status and working conditions 
of American workmen. The political program 
which developed was that of electing organized 
labor’s friends and defeating its enemies regard- 
less of political party. 

Here in Terre Haute it is thrilling to think 
back to the day when the small group of trade 
unionists met to discuss the formation of a na- 
tional labor organization. Terre Haute at that 
time was little more than a midwestern village 


on the Wabash River. Last evening, after a din- 
ner meeting sponsored by AFT locals No. 734 
in Terre Haute and No. 764 in Vigo County, we 
drove across the beautiful bridge which now 
spans the Wabash and across the long causeway, 
where, in the earlier history of the nation, a cor- 
duroy road was used to carry the famous Na- 
tional Highway across the lowlands on either 
side of the river, The river flows on, doubtless 
much the same as it did in 1881 when the small 
group of trade unionists met on its banks, but 
the movement started by those early pioneers 
in American Labor now has developed into an 
organization of more than seven million mem- 
bers. In less than the three score years and ten 
allotted to the life of man, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has grown from a mere handful of 
enthusiastic trade unionists to one of the most 
powerful organizations in the world devoted en- 
tirely to human welfare. Few organizations in 
the history of the world—if any—have accom- 
plished as much for the welfare of both adults 
and children as the American Federation of 
Labor. Especially for this reason it is highly 
appropriate and highly professional for teach- 
ers to belong to the AFL and to work within its 
ranks. 

This is an interesting time and place to sur- 
vey the program of action and accomplishments 
of the AFL over the years. Out of the many 
fields of activity and achievement, one might 
choose the following as especially significant: 

1. Attainment of higher standards of liv- 
ing for the people of the United States through 
higher wages, a shorter work week, and a shorter 
work day. 

2. An incessant battle to raise the social and 
economic status of working women in all kinds 
of occupations where they are employed. 

3. An unceasing campaign for adequate. edu- 
cational facilities for all the children of the 
nation, rich and poor alike. 

4. A constant battle with organized industry 
against the exploitation of child labor in Ameri- 
can industry. 

A survey of this program of action reminds us 
that millions of citizens of the United States 
have had happier lives because a small group 
of courageous trade unionists with social vision 
met on the banks of the Wabash 67 years ago. 
At a meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, just before 
the beginning of World War II, President Green 
of the AFL stated that almost all of the social 
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legislation in the field of human welfare enacted 
by the Congress of the United States during the 
last quarter of a century has been sponsored and 
put through Congress largely through the ef- 
forts of the American Federation of Labor. Thus 
a movement which was started by a small 
group of men became one of the most powerful 
influences in building the structure of American 
democracy. 


There is an important lesson in the early his- 
tory of the AFL. When unions sometimes seem 
small, when enthusiasm seems to run at a low 
ebb, and when the difficulties seem insurmount- 
able, it is well to recall the ultimate results of 
vision and action of the union men who met on 
the banks of the Wabash in Terre Haute in the 
year 1881. 

IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


The Challenge of Atomic Energy 


By Dr. LOUIS WEISS 


Dr. Louis Weiss, of the Teachers Guild, Local 2, in New York, representing Rebecca Simonson, attended 
the meeting of organization representatives to the United Nations where the subject, "The Challenge 


of Atomic Energy, 


was reviewed and discussed. The following article is a summary of the information 


presented at that meeting and subsequent talks with United Nations officials. Dr. Weiss teaches 
chemistry at the Bronx High School of Science and New York University. 


nuclear fission is a historic milestone com- 
parable, if not of greater importance, to the dis- 
covery of fire and electricity. Man who created 
it must use the same skill and effort to find ways 
of controlling it or this spectacular product of 
the mind will destroy mankind itself. And this 
challenge must be met successfully by our gen- 
eration or there will be no future generations to 
cope with it. 

At present there are but three metals from 
which we can obtain atomic energy. Uranium 
(235) is the only naturally occurring one, being 
present in natural uranium to the extent of ap- 
proximately one-half of one percent. The sepa- 
ration of the U-235 from the other natural 
uranium isotopes is a painstaking process that 
required the erection of the enormous, costly Oak 
Ridge plant and the Hanford Engineering Works. 
The other fissionable metals are Uranium (233) 
and Plutonium, both of which were artificially 
created, so to speak, since 1942. 

The atomic bomb explosions over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki more than three years ago were 
unparalleled in history. The devastation and 
horror were realistically ‘described by John Her- 
sey in his widely read “Hiroshima,” which should 
be compulsory reading in all our schools. To 
supplement this, it is recommended that wide 
distribution be made of the excellent techni- 
color sound film taken by the Navy during the 
Bikini tests. As good as these reports are, first 
hand observers of atomic explosions point out 
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that they are inadequate in transmitting the 
magnitude of the destructiveness of the bomb. 
Furthermore, the raids on Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima were carred out with but single bombs, 
each weighing only a few pounds, exploded in 
mid-air. How much more terrible would this 
be if dozens of bombs were dropped on a densely 
populated area, some bombs exploding on or 
under the ground? 

Since 1945 curious changes in the flora of 
Hiroshima have been observed. Apparently, the 
radioactivity has caused permanent changes in 
the germ plasm of the plants. The full effects 
of this phenomenon on the human survivors may 
not be evaluated for generations to come. If 


‘some of these changes are desirable, and this is 


purely speculation, atomic energy, if properly 
controlled, may be used to accelerate the evolu- 
tion of man millions of years ahead of nature’s 
schedule. We may now be on the brink of 
creation as well as destruction. 

Atomic energy may some day be developed to 
yield power now obtained from coal, oil, and 
waterfalls. If we can solve our thorny social 
problems, we might thus raise the standard of 
living of man in all parts of the world. It 
might lead to a redistribution of the world’s 
population and an elimination of slums in pres- 
ent overcrowded areas. Many of our current 
socio-economic problems would cease to exist. 

In the field of medicine nuclear fission products 
have already been put to some use. Radio- 
active iodine has been useful in the treatment 








of thyroid tumors, while radioactive phosphorus 
is being tried on leukemia patients. Isotopes of 
carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus, etc., are extremely 
helpful as tracers in studying the complex bio- 
chemical reactions in the body. The U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission has been supplying foreign 
laboratories and hospitals as well as our own. 

To reap the benefits of atomic energy we 
must first be sure that we do not destroy our- 
selves with atomic bombs. To avoid this it is 
imperative that atomic energy be controlled by 
an international agency. This is the task now 
before the United Nations and it is an enormous 
one. Nations are reluctant to yield any fraction 
of sovereignty even after there is unanimity 
reached that this is necessary for our very ex- 
istence. The job must be done and will be 
done when the masses of the people will come 
to realize the urgency of the problem. 

In our thinking, Americans are often misled 
by propaganda and ignorance. For instance, 
many Americans, thinking that this is a one 
hundred percent American bomb, feel that we 
should keep it a secret. Of course, the bomb was 
but a culmination in the history of the develop- 
ment of radioactivity, atomic structure, and other 
phases of chemistry and physics. Through a free 
exchange of scientific information great con- 
tributions in this work were made by Becquerel, 
the Curies, Bohr, Rutherford, Hahn, Strasseman, 
and many other non-Americans, as well as our 
own Lawrence, Urey, Oppenheimer, etc. Atomic 
scientists agree that any nation that has well 
trained scientists could solve the problem in a 
fairly short time, say five to ten years. How- 
ever, it would require industrialization and capi- 
tal to produce bombs in quantity. 

We also have many Americans who feel that 
we should not be concerned, since our country 
is not vulnerable to atomic bomb attack. This is 
the old isolationist principle all over again, only 
this time it is even more preposterous. Long 
range electronically guided missiles can bring 
atomic bombs to any part of the United States at 
supersonic speeds. Other bombs can be smug- 
gled in by saboteurs and planted at various stra- 
tegic points in highly industrialized urban cen- 
ters. If such bombs are arranged to go off in 
a dozen large cities at the same time our in- 
dustrial capacity would be wrecked and our 
transportation and communication centers para- 
lyzed. We are particularly vulnerable to atomic 
warfare, since democracies do not touch off wars 
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with sneak attacks. 
The atomic bomb is not a weapon of the 


common man. Its production requires tremen- 
dous wealth and industrialization. It must uti- 
lize highly specialized scientific and technical 
skill. A single bomb could paralyze and destroy 
thousands, perhaps millions, of human beings. 
It places too much power in the hands of the 
few. Contrast this with the musket of our Minute 
Man, who asserted his right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness over tyranny and 
despotism. 

The United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion consists of representatives of twelve na- 
tions: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Colombia, England, France, Poland, Russia, 
Syria, and the United States. These nations con- 
sider this problem of establishing an interna- 
tional agency of atomic control as a cardinal one. 
Each nation is represented by its most outstand- 
ing scientists and statesmen. The roster is a 
veritable Who’s Who, with dozens of big names, 
including Joliot-Curie, Gromyko, Conant, Aus- 
tin, Chadwick, Cadogan, Skobeltzyn, Oppen- 
heimer, Perrin, Lange, McNaughton, de Rose, 
etc. Many of these men have a keen awareness 
of the problem and have pledged their lives to 
its successful solution. After many months of 
study and negotiations the following proposals 
were presented: 

1. An international control agency called the 
International Atomic Development Authority 
would take over the ownership, operation, and 
management of ores and by-products. 

2. This agency would operate atomic power 
plants, selling power to nations at cost plus 
amortization. 

3. Every institution engaged in atomic energy 
research would be licensed by the international 
control agency which would insure a free ex- 
change of information. 

4. An inspection staff would prevent clandes- 
tine activities. Violations of atomic security 
would be quickly and severely punished. 

5. The veto privilege of the major powers 
would be abolished in cases involving atomic 
violations. 

6. After the establishment of a satisfactory 
international agency with broad powers is com- 
pleted, the manufacture of atomic bombs would 
cease and existing bombs would be destroyed. 
All the technical knowledge on atomic energy 
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previously acquired would be turned over to the 
International Atomic Development Authority. 

This plan was approved by ten of the twelve 
nations on the Atomic Energy Commission, with 
Russia and Poland abstaining. 

Russia countered with the following proposals: 

1. All present bombs must be destroyed and 
production of fissionable materials must cease be- 
fore setting up an international agency, or with- 
in three months of reaching an international 
agreement. 

2. The international agency would make peri- 
odic inspections. 

3. The international agency would make 
recommendations to the national governments 
and the Security Council of the United Nations, 
but the agency itself would be virtually without 
powers of its own. 

The greatest stumbling block to a quick solu- 
tion of the problem is Russia’s resistance to the 
formation of a strong international agency with 
the inevitable inroads this would make on na- 
tional sovereignty and the veto power. Russia 
is charged with obstruction because she is not 
ready to lift the Iron Curtain to permit inspec- 
tion by the staff of a strong international control 
agency. Furthermore, some of the members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission are of the opinion 
that the Russian proposals would merely legalize 
the making of atomic bombs by the signatories 
of the treaty, thus initiating an atomic arma- 
ments race. Russia asks us to place our hope in 
agreements; we want a strong agency. 

The United States refuses to destroy the 
present stockpile of bombs and fissionable ma- 


terials before effective international control is 
established. It asserts that the bomb mechan-. 
ism could be manufactured in twenty-four hours. 
The fissionable materials have cost billions of 
dollars to produce and may some day be used 
for atomic power, treatment of disease and medi- 
cal research. For these reasons the American 
delegation insists it would be immoral to destroy 
our stockpile of fissionable niaterials which we 
are willing to turn over to an international con- 
trol agency. Russia accuses us of using our 
stockpile as a “big stick” over the smaller na- 
tions. 

On June 27, 1948, after two and a half years 
of study and discussion by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the problem was referred to the 
General Assembly by the Security Council. 

While the discussions continued in the Atomic 
Energy Commission there was always the hope 
that the will to compromise would somehow 
emerge. It is becoming more and more apparent 
that Russia will not agree to internationalization 
and that an East-West arms race will inevitably 
follow. No one will be the victor in an atom 
bomb war. Our fervent hope can only be that 
the General Assembly will establish an effective 
control agency and that the Russians will agree 
to participate in the plan. No agency can pos- 
sibly be effective in preventing war unless there 
is unanimous participation by all the nations. 

Man has unleased this great force and if given 
the time and encouragement he will develop the 
means to harness it for constructive ends. It may 
yet be the force that will bring peace and se- 
curity to all peoples of a united world. 





@ STUDYING THE 
U.N. COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


Seeking the most ef- 
fective methods of 
teaching about the 
UN and its special- 
ized agencies, 53 
key educational ex- 
perts from 27 coun- 
tries worked togeth- 
er at Adelphi Col- 
lege near Lake Suc- 
cess. To learn about 
the UN Commission 
on Human Rights 
the group visited 
Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park. 
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Competent Administration 
Is Democratic Administration 


By GEORGE E. AXTELLE, New York University, School of Education 


George E. Axtelle, Chairman of the Department of History and Philosophy of Education 
at New York University, delivered this address at the last annual conference of the 


New York Teachers Guild. 


HE members of the Teachers Guild desire 
"Mdeoneime school administration because it 
makes for more congenial, happier teaching con- 
ditions. Life is richer, one feels a sense of dig- 
nity when he can work with imagination and 
intelligence, when he feels a sense of responsi- 
bility for what he does because he has had a 
share in planning it. He can devote himself 
with energy and a sense of fulfilment when he 
has helped to shape the purposes and the pro- 
gram. Moreover he finds himself working with 
happier, more enthusiastic colleagues, a circum- 
stance which further enhances his own enjoy- 
ment of his teaching. The play of thought upon 
his work, the call upon his resourcefulness, the 
experience of seeing his ideas at work and of 
continuously learning from that experience, the 
opportunity to work with children and young 
people with freedom and imagination and af- 
fection, the sense of human responsibility born of 
this opportunity—all this can make teaching the 
most satisfying, noble, and sacred of all pro- 
fessions. We have every reason to strive for 
democracy in school administration, but only 
the fortunate among us now have this happy 
privilege. 


The Autocratic Tradition 

The tradition of management and administra- 
tion, however, is contrary to the democratic 
spirit. Man’s earliest experience with the man- 
agement of men was doubtless in war and tyran- 
ny. With the growth of business and industry 
the prevailing spirit and pattern of management 
was extended to these new areas. What more 
natural than that it should be further extended 
with the rise of public schools? I do not mean 
to imply that school administration manifests 
all the harshness and brutality of primitive forms 
of management. Many humane influences have 
played upon mianagement in all areas. How- 
ever, it must be granted that the basic premise 


and mood of management remains: That dis- 
cretion, authority, and control flow from the 
top down and obedience and responsibility from 
the bottom up. It is the rare administrator or 
supervisor who violates this premise, though 
fortunately the number grows. 

Personal habits and a tradition are stubborn 
things. They change slowly and stubbornly. 
With the best intentions old habits and expecta- 
tions persist. 

However, there are both teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the New York City Schools who 
are dissatisfied with this authoritarian pattern. 
They see for themselves and their children a 
richer, happier life for all when they teach and 
learn and work under conditions of freedom and 
cooperation. Fortunately this feeling is shared not 
only by teachers and school administrators 
throughout the country, but also by pioneers in 
both public administration and private manage- 
ment. These pioneers in both education and pub- 
lic and private administration recognize that 
democratic relations make not only for more con- 
genial working relations, but also for more ef- 
ficient and effective management. 

An increasing number of responsible men are 
convinced that democratic administration is 
necessary to call forth the higher powers of men. 
Men can exercise judgment only when they have 
discretion. They can assume initiative only when 
the situation offers freedom for initiative. They 
can assume responsibility only when consequences 
flow from their decisions. Men can be loyal and 
devoted only to those ends and activities which 
they have had a share in determining. Morale, 
esprit de corps, the sense of belonging, can be 
expected only in groups which have a sense of 
community, born of shared purposes, cooopera- 
tion, intercommunication up and down and 
across. 

People can act with intelligence only as they 
‘Can act with purpose, a purpose which they 
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have helped to shape. They can act with tact, 
judgment and discrimination only as they com- 
prehend the whole situation of which they are 
a part. It is as important that communication 
flow from below upward and throughout the 
system as it is that it flow downward. All the 
members of an organization must be instinct with 
comprehension of the whole, if the organization 
is to make full use of its personnel resources. 

Thus the old authoritarian administration 
breaks down at every point in its use of the dis- 
tinctively human powers of its staff. It chokes 
initiative. It kills a sense of community and 
common purpose. It sacrifices loyalty and de- 
votion. It prevents the function and growth 
of intelligence. Orders and directives take the 
place of discretion and judgment. 

But if democratic administration is essential 
to the effective life of a working group, how 
much more important is it for a learning, grow- 
ing group. The conditions under which people 
can exercise their highest powers must be the 
necessary conditions of learning if these powers 
are to be cultivated in children. It is time that 
we put first things first, that we really teach the 
essentials. If we wished to make children robots, 
the less competent the administration the better. 
If we wish to cultivate the powers of free men, 
the character of administration is all-important. 

Authoritarian societies have always known how 
to use education to their ends. They organize 
the schools in such a way as to shape the kind 
of character that best serves their purpose. If 
we have real concern for democracy we will 
insist that our schools serve democratic ends as 
effectively as authoritarian schools serve au- 
thoritarian ends. Education for democracy must 
become our first and central objective. Fortu- 
nately, education for democracy not only pre- 
pares people for effective democratic life, it also 
most fully releases and cultivates their own 
higher powers. Democratic education is the edu- 
cation of free men for freedom and responsi- 
bility in a humane society. 


How do we educate for democracy? What 
is the democratic character and how do we 
develop it? 

The democratic person is one who, whether 
leader or follower, expert or layman, possesses 
the subtle skills of effective participation in co- 
operative endeavor. For democracy is only in 
part a matter of inclination or intention. There 
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are no more highly sophisticated skills and 
understandings than those involved in the demo- 
cratic process. The democratic character is 
one in which these skills are built into disposi- 
tion, habit, personality. What are these skills? 


A primary aspect of the democratic character 
is a sense of identity with a community or group, 
a sense that one succeeds or fails with the com- 
munities of which he is a member, a recognition 
that he can find and realize himself only through 
them. Aggressive individualism or ego-centrism 
has often been mistaken as an element in the 
democratic character. Today the greatest threat 
to democracy is from those whose self-interest 
takes precedence over public interest. 


The democratic character involves a sympa- 
thetic insight into interests, points of view, ex- 
periences, and attitudes that differ from one’s 
own. It demands a certain capacity to take the 
role of others, to see and feel through their 
characters, and to see oneself from their per- 
spective. The democratic character demands 
the skill and personal tact which enables one to 
interact with those with whom one differs, in 
such a way as to maintain an objectivity of 
attitude among the group while it is in search 
of agreement about the facts of a situation, 
what common purposes to pursue, about the 
policy to adopt, what decision to make, what 
plan to follow. It is imperative that the mem- 
bers of a democratic group or society be able to 
keep an objective spirit while the group is at- 
tempting to achieve agreement upon facts, policy, 
plan, or decision. The democratic character 
further demands a scrupulous regard for facts, 
for the realities of the situation. It demands an 
insistent search for all the facts that are avail- 
able and relevant in the survey of a problematic 
situation. It means a fine discrimination be- 
tween fact and inference, opinion, belief, or 
prejudice. It recognizes that one can deal with 
the realities of a situation only if one is scrupu- 
lous in his determination of the facts of the 
case. 


It is not enough to know the facts of a case, 
however; one must have a developed sense of their 
relative values and their bearings upon one 
another. The man with horse sense is the one 
who can “size up” or estimate a situation. This 
horse sense must be cultivated and disciplined. 
Accompanying this sense of a situation goes 
imagination in seeing the bearing of the situation 
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upon the various interests and characters in- 
volved in it and an inventiveness in identifying 
the maximum area of common interest or pur- 
pose with which the members of the group 
can identify themselves. 


The democratic character is sensitive not 
only to democratic values, but to the interests 
or characters which must be brought into the 
making of policy, decision, plan, or program, if 
it is to enlist their wholehearted cooperation. 
It is skillful in entering into mutual persuasion 
with a variety of points of view and interests 
and in working out consensus, community of 
purpose and program. It recognizes authority 
and expertness and can discriminate , between 
authority and fake. Moreover it knows how to 
keep authority in its place. That is, it knows 
how to make expertness serve its purpose rather 
than permit expertness to determine its pur- 
pose. It has respect for knowledge, for intel- 
lectual resources and discipline, and knows when, 
where, and how to use them. 


I have suggested briefly some of the essential 
elements of the democratic discipline. You can 
doubtless suggest others. It is not my pur- 
pose to be exhaustive in my analysis, but rather 
to indicate the kind of skills democracy must 
cultivate. This should be the preoccupation of 
the schools in all of their work. They should 
be designed to create an atmosphere and spirit 
in which these skills flourish. Fortunately in 
cultivating these skills they cultivate the high- 
est capacities of men. In cultivating the demo- 
cratic character the formal materials of edu- 
cation will find their proper place, but receive 
the emphasis that is due them. First things 
will be placed first: that is, the cultivation of 
wisdom and judgment will receive the greatest 
emphasis. 


It goes without saying that the democratic 
character must be cultivated by those who 
themselves possess the democratic character. 
Thus we see the significance of democratic ad- 
ministration for teaching and learning. Auto- 
cratic administration is obviously disqualified. 
Teachers must themselves live and work in a 
democratic community if they are to help young 
people create such a community; and only in 
such a community developed by teachers and 
children can the democratic character grow. It 
must be clear that such a character can be the 
result only of practice in democratic group life. 
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Democratic administration demands intellec- 
tual and social as well as administrative 
skills of the highest order. 


It is a simple matter to issue orders, rules, and 
regulations. This is the work of a senior clerk. 
It takes educational statesmanship, however, 
to pioneer with a faculty in the transformation 
of the school into a vibrant democratic com- 
munity. The demand upon imagination, in- 
telligence and courage is great enough in a demo- 
cratic community that is well established. It 
takes statesmanship of a high order, however, to 
transform a community of faculty, students, and 
parents that has known only the autocratic spirit 
into one that enlists the common participation of 
all its members, and at the same time develops 
the necessary skills to enable it to continue on 
its own momentum. It means not only trans- 
forming the community, it means a transforma- 
tion of the characters that constitute the commu- 
nity. This requires time and dogged patience as 
well as imagination, good will, and a creative 
social art. 

America can educate for democracy only by 
the determined, conscientious, and highly in- 
telligent effort of her schools. The initial re- 
sponsibility for this task falls upon adminis- 
trators. It is time that administrators were chosen 
for their positions, and for subsequent promotion, 
primarily on the basis of their own democratic 
character and effort. Administrators have done 
too much talking about democracy in education 
for the amount and quality of effort they them- 
selves have put into the task. They can best 
testify to their own sincerity and competence 
when they staff their schools with administra- 


@ BRITISH EXCHANGE TEACHERS 
ATTEND RECEPTION AT 
WHITE HOUSE. 


These four women are part of a 


who were received at the White 
House by Mrs. George C. Marshall, 
wife of the U.S. Secretary of State. 
This year there are 112 British teach- 
ers who are exchanging positions 
with American teachers. 
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tive and supervisory personnel who themselves 
possess the character for which they would 
educate. The task is much too serious, too dif- 
ficult, and too important to entrust it to those 
who have neither the desire nor the competence 
to carry it out. 


Thus as much as teachers enjoy working in 
democratic situations, their great purpose in se- 
curing democratic administration must be the 
development of the democratic character of their 
pupils. It is impossible to stress with too much 
emphasis the need for educating for the demo- 
cratic character. It is not merely a matter of 
taste or personal preference. It is a matter of life 
and death to our democratic society that we edu- 
cate people for it as assiduously as authoritarian 
societies educate for theirs. It is time that those 
administrators who have neither the heart nor the 
skill for it should make way for those who have. 
The good faith and the competence of top admin- 
istration is put to the test with every appointment 
or promotion. The time is long past for political 
and hack appointments. Nothing less than the 
most imaginative, sensitive, and courageous 
leadership has any business in school adminis- 
tration. 


A competent democratic administration must 
also help the public to recognize the urgency of 
democratic education, and the conditions and 
leadership essential to its fulfillment. Teachers, 
parents, and children must all participate in-sup- 
port and development of this program of edu- 
cation. When administration recognizes this 
responsibility, teaching will indeed be the noblest 
and most sacred of professions. 














EPLIES have been received from three of 
R the four Presidential candidates to whom 
the AFT, in accordance with instructions given 
by the AFT convention, sent a questionnaire 
concerning their program for public education 
in the United States and their position on the 
question of federal aid to education and on 
teacher welfare. 


Replies from the Democratic, Republican and 
Socialist. parties are published here. When the 
deadline for this issue had been reached, no re- 
ply had been received from the Progressive party. 


Here are the questions which they were asked: 

1. If you are elected, will you promote legislation 
to provide federal aid for education for the children 
of the United States? Will you support the position 
taken by the American Federation of Labor that the 
major portion of such federal aid should be used to 
increase teachers’ salaries ? 


2. If you are elected, will you promote legislation 
to provide educational services for workers similar 
to the services provided for farmers and persons en- 
gaged in commerce? 


3. Do you favor adequate federal subsidies for 
school lunches for children? 


4. If you are elected, will you promote federal 
assistance to provide an adequate program of health 
services for children? 


5. Do you favor federal assistance to provide 
scholarships and aids to enable needy high school 


and college youth to remain in school? 


6. Do you favor federal funds for a campaign to 
assist in wiping out illiteracy in the United States? 


7. If you are elected, will you help direct the 
U.S. Office of Education to begin to gather basic 
educational statistics as the law requires them to do? 


8. Kindly state what you believe to be an ade- 
quate salary for a classroom teacher in the United 
States. 


9. If you are elected, will you use the influence of 
your office to assist in providing and maintaining, 
within the several states, sound tenure protection and 
adequate pension systems for teachers? 


10. If you are elected, will you promote the enact- 
ment of legislation which will effectively prevent 
exploitation of the labor of children in the United 
States? 


Grom Thomas S. Dewey 


From Governor Thomas Dewey’s office came 


the following reply: 


Dear Mr. Kuenzli: 

On behalf of Governor Dewey, 
I acknowledge your letter of 
August 18th and the enclosed 
questionnaire. 

The Republican National 
Platform contains a recommenda- 
tion of Federal aid to education 
and Governor Dewey has stated 
that he will support that plat- 
form in its entirety. Moreover, 
in the months ahead the Governor 
will discuss all the vital is- 
sues in the Federal campaign, in- 
cluding that of Federal aid to 
education. 

Thank you for writing. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) CHARLES D. BREITEL 
Counsel to the Governor 





The only part of the Republican national plat- 
form which deals with education is as follows: 


We favor equality of educational opportunity for all 
and the promotion of education and educational facilities. 


* * * * 

The Republican National Committee sent also 
some material entitled “Dewey Gets Things 
Done in Education.” Since this dealt entirely 
with education in New York State, however, it 
did not provide answers to the questions asked 
by the AFT. From this material we quote sec- 
tions which deal on a state level with three of 
the questions included in the AFT questionnaire. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Substantial gains in teachers’ salaries have been made 
and will continue to be made as a result of the salary 
law. Indications are this law is helping to attract into 
the teaching profession more of our most capable young 
men and women and to encourage them to make a career 
of teaching without having to leave the profession or 
transfer to other communities to receive fair financial 


rewards. 
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HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
Although there was nothing in the material 
which would reveal Governor Dewey’s attitude 
toward federal assistance to provide an adequate 
program of health services for children, there was 
the following statement: 


Governor Dewey is mindful of the effect on education 
of other activities of government, particularly social and 
health programs. . . . In the six years that Dewey has 
been Governor of New York, state aid to localities has 
increased from $225 million to approximately $500 
million—an increase of nearly 100%. More than 56% 
of the entire State budget in New York State is devoted 
to local assistance, including education, health, welfare 
and other general local purposes. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


There was nothing to indicate whether Gov- 
ernor Dewey favors federal assistance to provide 
scholarships and aids to enable needy high school 
and college youth to remain in school. There 
was, however, the following statement: 


Funds for State scholarships have been multiplied 
many fold under Governor Dewey. The regular scholar- 
ships—more than 3,000 of them—have been increased 
in value from $100 to $350 per year for four years. In 
addition, 4,800 new scholarships for veterans were cre- 
ated, each worth $350 a year for four years. 


Gnom Norman Thomas 


Norman Thomas, candidate of the Socialist 
party, replied with.an unqualified “yes” to all 
the questions except Nos. 8 and 9. In answer 
to No. 8, he wrote: 


I have not had time or facilities to study the question 
of the precise amount which would be “adequate salary 
for a classroom teacher in the United States.” I assume 
there would be some variation according to region and 
the prevailing standard of salaries and wages although 
less than is commonly thought. I should be inclined to 
accept the recommendation of teachers’ organizations 
on this point. 


On question No. 9 Mr. Thomas replied in the 
affirmative, with this additional statement: 


I have answered question No. 9 in the affirmative, 
but I should like to raise with you a question which I 
think is important. How can the community fairly get 
rid of teachers who are manifestly incompetent? Partly 
because of low pay and other bad conditions, even I, a 
layman in education, have run across evidence that there 
are many such in the school systems in our various 
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states. I am for tenure, but I am also for standards of 
efficiency. (Signed) NORMAN THOMAS 


Grom Harry S. Truman 


To provide detailed answers to the questions 
asked by the AFT, copies of many of the state- 
ments, addresses, and messages of President Tru- 
man were sent. Excerpts from these are pre- 
sented here. 


FEDERAL AID 


On May 26, 1948, the President sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the Honorable Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


I wish to express my earnest hope that the House of 
Representatives will take favorable action at this session 
upon legislation providing Federal aid for elementary 
and secondary schools. 


It will be recalled that, at the beginning of the present 
session, I repeated the earlier recommendations which I 
had made to the Congress for legislation of this char- 
acter, and that I included in the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1949 an estimate of $300 million to cover the cost 
of such legislation. .. . 


I regard the proper education of our youth as a matter 
of paramount importance to the welfare and security of 
the United States. Public provision for education has 
been primarily the concern of the several States, and 
must remain so. The maintenance of freedom of thought 
and expression depends in large measure upon keeping 
our systems of education free from central control. But 
it is necessary and proper that the Federal Government 
should furnish financial assistance which will make it 
possible for the States to provide educational facilities 
more nearly adequate to meet the pressing needs of our 
nation. 


The cost of providing adequate systems of schools has 
long been beyond the financial resources of many of our 
States. Now a real crisis exists. Rapid increases in school 
population have resulted in overcrowding. Higher prices 
have brought sharp increases in construction and oper- 
ating costs. Expanding employment opportunities in 
other fields have attracted teachers away from the 
schools. Many of the teachers who have stayed in the 
schools because of their interest in their work are under- 
paid and must have their salaries increased. We cannot 
expect to hold our present teachers, no matter how 
strong their devotion, nor to attract the additional teach- 
ers we need, unless they are properly compensated. 


Unless the Federal Government comes to the aid of 
the States in meeting these needs, there is danger of a 
serious breakdown in our systems of education. We can- 
not take such a risk. 
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I am therefore convinced that the increases which 
have become necessary in other Federal expenditures 
present no valid reason for delaying Federal aid to edu- 
cation. On the contrary, I consider that such assistance 
will be a major contribution to the vitality of American 
democracy, which is the foundation of all our efforts 
toward peace and freedom. 

A bill to provide Federal aid to education has recently 
been passed in the Senate by a substantial majority of 
both parties. 

I hope that legislation for this purpose will soon be 
passed also by the House of Representatives. 

Very sincerely yours, 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND 
FEDERAL AID 


In his remarks to the Greater Los Angeles 
Press Club on June 14, 1948, President Truman 
discussed briefly the need for adequate pay for 
teachers and for federal aid to education. 


It’s the most disgraceful thing in this country, that 
the teachers of this country are not adequately paid. 
There are conditions in nearly all the public schools in 
the country where the teacher has so many pupils under 
her care that she doesn’t even have time to learn all 
their names. Something must be done about that! 

The bill has passed the Senate. It wouldn’t take ten 
minutes for it to pass the House, if they weren’t roosting 
on it over there. They should stay in session until they 
pass a bill for the assistance of education in this country. 


In his message to Congress, July 27, 1948, the 
President recommended federal aid and said 
that teachers’ salaries had lagged far behind in- 
creases in the cost of living. 


First, the Congress should provide Federal assistance 
to the states in meeting the present crisis in education. 
The children in our schools, and the men and women 
who teach there, have been made the victims of inflation. 
More children are entering school than ever before. But 
inflation has cut down the purchasing power of the 
money devoted to educational purposes. Teachers’ sal- 
aries, for the most part, have lagged far behind in- 
creases in the cost of living. The over-crowding of our 
schools is seriously detrimental to the health and the 
education of our boys and girls. Every month that we 
delay in meeting this problem will cause damage that 
can never be repaired. Several million children of school 
age are unable to attend school, largely because of lack 
of facilities or teachers. 

To meet these vital educational needs, the Congress 
should complete action on Senate Bill 472, which passed 
the Senate on April first. All that remains to be done 
is its passage by the House of Representatives. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


President Truman’s views on the school lunch 
progtam were expressed in a statement read at 





the opening of the National Conferences of State 
School Lunch officials on October 22,1946. 


Nothing is more important in our national life than 
the welfare of our children, and proper nourishment 
comes first in attaining this welfare. The well nour- 
ished school child is a better student. He is healthier 
and more alert. He is developing good food habits which 
will benefit him for the rest of his life. In short, he is 
a better asset for his country in every way. 

The school lunch program provides a cooperative 
means of assuring adequate nutrition for millions of our 
children who otherwise might be denied this basic need. 
Even in this first year of operation under the new per- 
manent legislation, nearly 8 million boys and girls are 
expected to receive the benefit of school lunches. This 
is a splendid start, but we must look forward to the day 
when the lunches are available in every community in 
every state and territory. 


HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


The following excerpts from President Tru- 
man’s message to Congress on November 19, 
1945, would indicate that he would reply in the 
affirmative to the question on health services for 
children: 


The health of American children, like their educa- 
tion, should be recognized as a definite public responsi- 
bility. 

In the conquest of many diseases prevention is 
even more important than cure. A well-rounded national 
health program should, therefore, include systematic 
and widespread health and physical education and 
examinations, beginning with the youngest children 
and extending into community organizations. Medical 
and dental examinations of school children are now 
inadequate. A preventive health program, to be suc- 
cessful, must discover defects as early as possible. 
We should, therefore, see to it that our health pro- 
grams are pushed most vigorously with the youngest 
section of the population. 

The Federal Government should cooperate by more 
generous grants to the States than are provided under 
present laws for public health services and for ma- 
ternal and child health care. The program should con- 
tinue to be partly financed by the States themselves, 
and should be administered by the States. Federal 
grants should be in proportion to State and local ex- 
penditures, and should also vary in accordance with 
the financial ability of the respective States. 


WORKERS EDUCATION EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


In an article appearing in the September 7, 
1948, issue of the American Federationist, Presi- 
dent Truman indicated that he favors the estab- 
lishment of “a workers’ education extension serv- 
ice in the Labor Department, comparable to the 
agricultural extension service that has oper- 
ated so successfully for many years.” 
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From the Report of the Convention Committee 
on Taxation and School Finance 


This report was adopted by the AFT Executive Council at its post-convention meeting. 


EACHERS have little reason to be complacent in 
T those districts in which upward adjustments in 

salaries have been made. In some cases such 
adjustments have taken the form of bonuses which may 
be discontinued at the will of the board. In many other 
cases such adjustments have been financed out of the 
non-recurring tax revenues or temporary surpluses. 
Few districts have made proper provision for necessary 
buildings, during either the depression or the war years, 
with the consequence that accumulated needs may result 
in attempts to finance capital costs at the expense of 
operation or instruction. 

Your committee wishes to emphasize the urgent need 
for local unions to concentrate on meeting the over-all 
financial problems of the schools so that all phases of 
school needs may be properly supported. 


Such an over-all program requires continued em- 
phasis on securing additional funds at local, state, and 
national levels. Proper assessment and tax collection 
procedures at the local level must be continually stressed. 
Broadened programs of state aid based on progressive 
taxes, the revenue from which will be used to supple- 
ment rather than supplant existing revenue, are still 
needed in many states. Finally the need for a broader 
and more realistic approach to the problem of federal 
aid must be generally recognized. 

If it is agreed that not less than ten billion dollars, 
at its 1948 value, is needed to finance the elementary 
and secondary school program, it is obvious that the 
Federal Government must make up any deficiency be- 
tween what local and state governments are providing, 
or will provide, in the total amount needed. Therefore, 
if schools are now receiving a total of three billion 
dollars in local and state revenue for school purposes, 
it is obvious that we must insist that the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide the deficiency of six to seven billion 
dollars if we expect to maintain the nation’s schools 
at reasonably adequate levels. 

Such a sum could be provided in any one of a number 
of ways that have been proposed. It might be pro- 
vided under a comprehensive system of federal grants in 
aid, as has been advocated by the AFT, such grants 
to be made and administered by local school authorities 
in accordance with standards that will assure the effi- 
cient expenditure of funds. Financing might be most 
feasible through integrating the federal and state income 
taxes in such a way as to eliminate present competition 
between states and the federal government, and among 
states in the income tax field. An integrated income 
tax program under which the federal government would 
be responsible for administration and in which the states 
would share on a liberal basis could make definite pro- 
vision for financing the educational services that are so 
necessary. Such a program would be most practical and 
would insure that billions of dollars of income not now 
tapped for school purposes would be tapped for their 
share of very necessary revenue. 
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We have prepared a table showing the effect of fed- 
eral income taxes and the declining value of the dollar 
on the purchasing power of selected salaries, using the 
figures of 1940 and 1948 as a basis of comparison. 

We have also prepared material which we believe 
will be of value to local union officers and school 
finance committee members in carrying out their local 
programs. This will be forwarded to local unions as 
soon as it has been duplicated. In this material we 
have tried to show as fully as possible the picture of 
taxation and school finance in three aspects: 

1. The manner in which total school expenditures 
have declined in comparison to over-all national income 
and the imperative need for greatly expanded school 
budgets. 

2. Suggested changes in the tax structure which, if 
achieved, could supplement our present funds available 
for schools. 


3. A suggested plan of procedure to be used by local 
AFT finance committees in analyzing their local budget 
and determining the most feasible plan of action for 
securing additional funds for school purposes. 


* * * * *~ * *” * * * 


Our committee felt that all three of these points should 
be covered in a well rounded report. Having in this. 
way implemented the program we make the following 
recommendations, looking forward to a continuing pro- 
gram of preparation of material and advice to local 
unions and state federations in the field of school finance 
and taxation: 

1. That the national office of the AFT be urged to 
undertake a study of state tax and school-support pro- 
grams that could be used by state organizations as a 
guide in planning a program of state support, and that 
the national office make results of the study available 
in such a form as would permit its use as a pattern 
for both existing and contemplated programs. 

2. That the national office of the AFT be urged to 
lend its support to locals so that they may approach the 
task of investigating school financial matters with greater 
confidence, and that such support might take the form 
of (1) a group of specialists in a position to spend sev- 
eral days at the expense of the local in assisting in an 
investigation, or (2) instructional ‘material designed to 
serve as a guide to local officers, or (3) the creation of 
regional workshops under the guidance of specialists, or 
(4) any method or combination of methods designed 
to bring about a better understanding of financial 
problems. 


lh Wedding i tara ae 
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From the Report of the Convention Committee 
on Union Services 


The report of this committee was studied by the AFT Executive Council at its post-convention 
meeting and was referred to the AMERICAN TEACHER with instructions to publish whatever parts 


seemed suitable. 


NY handful of determined, aggressive and intel- 
ligent members can promote services for the 
benefit of union members—services that may 

well serve as vitamin pills for lagging locals. Our list is 
far from complete, but some few should be discussed. 


1. Group Hospitalization and Group Insurance 

Most local insurance agencies will help union groups 
work out a plan that best meets the needs of their 
members. A teacher committee should study the regu- 
lations and limitations governing the various plans that 
are available. 


2. Credit Unions and Cooperatives 

If you have no credit union in your local, make it 
your first order of business to investigate the benefits 
to be derived from a credit union. Both state and fed- 
eral credit unions are available. Your choice depends 
on which meets more satisfactorily your local needs. 

There is no better way to teach thrift and self reliance 
to your membership and their families, nor better way 
of protecting their economic status, thus insuring them 
freedom from the clutches of finance companies and loan 
sharks, than establishing a credit union. Your State 
Credit Union League or the National Credit Union 
Association, with headquarters at Madison, Wisconsin, 
will be glad to assist with the organization program and 
make available free literature. 

The Committee on Union Services calls the attention 
of all members of the AFT to the Resolution on Coop- 
eratives adopted by the Convention of 1947.* 

We recommend that the national office prepare a list 
of literature, films, and other materials, including a list 
of Cooperative Leagues from which advice and assist- 
ance may be obtained, and that such lists be made 
available to local unions on request. 


3. Legal Aid to Members 

Legal aid to members is another service that locals 
can and should provide their members. In many places 
this service is available through central labor bodies. 
Where there are numerous small locals in a given area, 
your committee recommends that their resources be 
pooled so that they can employ one competent lawyer 
to serve them all. “Jn unity there is strength.” Your 
legal adviser should renew your contracts, study your 
tenure and retirement laws, make collections for your 
Credit Union when necessary, give legal advice to your 
grievance and salary committees, and render any other 
necessary legal services. 
4. Public Relations 

Educational meetings, institutes, and conferences 
should all be attended by union members in order that 
the AFT may become known. Wear your AFT pin. Take 
an active part in the promotion, discussion; and general 


*See the Amertcan Teacuer, October 1947, page 36. 


proceedings. of these meetings and you will help your 
local and the AFT grow. 

Public relations are important, for every local and we 
must promote better public relations constantly. Too 
often teachers crawl far back into their shells and won- 
der why the teacher’s position in many communities 
is what it is. Being an articulate part of your commu- 
nity, keeping your problems out in the open is good 
strategy. Free time on the radio is often available; in- 
vestigate its possibilities. Meeting with groups of citi- 
zens other than teachers pays big dividends. 

A council of teacher unions in larger centers will bring 
together various groups that seldom meet otherwise. 
Your central labor body must be well and regularly 
attended. With a good public relations program, much 
can be gained and many of your problems satisfactorily 
and easily solved. This Committee has not overlooked 
the need for educating your own membership. It is of 
primary importance that all action of the local’s officials 
be promptly reported to the membership through regular 
news bulletins and notices posted on school or head- 
quarters bulletin boards. 


5. Housing Committees 

Housing today is a universal problem. Locals should 
set up committees to find living quarters for their mem- 
bers or prospective members. An active housing com- 
mittee will build up good will between members and 
the public. 


6. Office Headquarters 

If your local has an office in which to confer and hold 
meetings, more effective work can be done than when 
meetings must be held in school classrooms or the homes 
of members. A central place of operation is essential if 
members are to get the services of credit unions, hos- 
pitalization plans, group insurance, etc. Once established, 
a headquarters serves as a clearing house for all union 
activities and holds a union together. 


7. Clerical Work for Officers and Committee Members 

It is desirable to employ at least a part-time secretary 
to do the clerical work for officers and committee mem- 
bers, who should be freed from clerical details, to plan 
procedures and techniques. 


8. Display of Materials on Union Services 

Finally, we recommend that the Executive Council 
consider the possibility and feasibility of having a booth 
for the display of materials on Union Services at the 
AFT convention in 1949 and inviting representatives of 
such service organizations in the various fields to act as 


consultants. 
* * * 


The Committee on Union Services was unanimous in 
the opinion that without good union services, we can- 
not have good locals. “Teachers, Help Yourselves” might 
well be our union’s slogan. 
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Resolutions on International Relations 


The report of the International Relations Committee was one of those referred to the Executive 
Council because of the lack of time. The committee’s report, which included the four resolutions 
presented here, was adopted by the Executive Council at its post-convention meeting. 


UNESCO 

Wuereas, The preamble to the 
charter of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization states that “wars begin in 
the minds of men”; and 

WuereaAs, The purpose of 
UNESCO, according to its constitu- 
tion, is “to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through educa- 
tion, science, culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, 
for the rule of law and for the hu- 
man rights and fundamental free- 
doms which are affirmed for the 
peoples of the world without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion, by the charter of the United 
Nations”; and 

Wuereas, the AFT seeks to im- 
plement the aims of UNESCO; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT pledge its 
continued support to UNESCO’s pro- 
gram; and be it further 

Resolved, That the AFT implement 
the work of UNESCO throughout the 
schools of our country by instructing 
the International Relations Commit- 
tee of the AFT to make contact with 
the public relations chairman and/or 
the president of each local; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this committee act 
as an organizing body to: 

1. Plan, organize, and “spark” 
activities. . 

2. Channel UNESCO and related 
materials to and from locals. 

3. Submit materials for publica- 
tion in the AMERICAN TEACHER. 

4. Promote college courses. 

5. Promote an educational pro- 
gram in locals. 

6. Set-up programs in conjunction 
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with UNESCO for dramatizing the 
work of UNESCO as an educational 
program for teachers. 

7. Utilize facilities now available 
for exchange of students and teach- 
ers. 

8. Promote exchange of educa- 
tional and cultural materials and 
communications. 

9. Encourage teachers to give aid 
directly to teachers and children in 
need in devastated countries. 

10. Continue participation in in- 
ternational teachers’ groups. 


Strengthening the UN 

Wuereas, The potentialities of the 
United Nations in dealing with inter- 
national questions have not been 
fully used; and 

Wuereas, The critical situation in 
the world demands the closest co- 
operation among nations within the 
framework of the United Nations; 
and 

Wuereas, The support of the 
United Nations is imperative for 
successful United Nations action; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT urge the 
President and Congress to strengthen 
the United Nations in its efforts in 
dealing with international affairs. 


UNESCO Conference 
in Lebanon 

Wuereas, UNESCO is scheduled to 
hold its third annual international 
conference in Lebanon; and 

Wuereas, Lebanon has in certain 
instances disregarded the decisions of 
the United Nations; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT call upon 
the Secretary of State to instruct the 
U.S. member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of UNESCO that meetings of 
UNESCO be held at such a time and 
place as will further the purposes 


and decisions of the U.N. and im- 
plement the avowed purposes of 
UNESCO. 


Palestine 

Wuereas, By democratic vote the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on November 29, 1947 approved 
a partition plan for Palestine and the 
establishment of a Jewish State with- 
in specifically designated borders; 
and 

Wuereas, The Jews in Palestine 
have accepted the United Nations 
decision and set up the State of 
Israel within the borders designated 
by the UN and are defending their 
newly created State; and 

Wuereas, The fate of the State of 
Israel, as well as the prestige of the 
UN, is jeopardized by the uncertainty 
of the U.S. Government; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the AFT approve 
the UN partition plan for Palestine 
and recommend that the United 
States support the UN in every pos- 
sible way in bringing about immedi- 
ate and permanent peace in con- 
formity with the original partition 
plan for Palestine; and be it further 

Resolved, That the AFT urge the 
President of the United States to 
grant immediate de jure recognition 
to the government of Israel and to 
extend immediately to the newly 
recognized State of Israel all the 
rights and privileges, social, political, 
and economic, accorded by this gov- 
ernment to any other recognized 
state; and be it further 

Resolved, That the AFT urge the 
President of the United States to lift 
the embargo against the exportation 
of arms to the State of Israel until 
such time as the United Nations is 
able to re-establish peace in Palestine. 














Resolutions on Working Conditions 


These resolutions, which were recommended unanimously by the convention committee on work- 
ing conditions, were adopted by the AFT Executive Council at its post-convention meeting. 


Teacher Load 

Wuereas, It has been conclusively 
proven that the effectiveness of the 
educational process is materially re- 
duced and the educational welfare 
of the young people in our schools is 
seriously affected by overcrowding 
classes and by overburdening teach- 
ers with innumerable extraneous 
duties; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT implement 
its policy of limiting class size to 25 
students by setting up the following 
program: 

1. Providing the locals with ma- 
terial for educating their communi- 
ties on this problem of teacher load. 

2. Urging union teachers to in- 
form the labor unions, local labor 
coordinated bodies, and other civic 
organizations of the seriousness of 
this problem. 

3. Urging the locals of the AFT 
and the AFL to petition their school 
boards to reduce actual class size. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

Wuenreas, The salaries of teachers 
have never been commensurate with 
the value of their services nor on a 
par with the earnings of people of 
like training in other professions; and 

Wuenreas, It is an established fact 
that the salaries of teachers have not 
kept pace with the inflationary rise 
in prices; and 

Wuereas, These conditions have 
impaired the well-being of our entire 
educational system; and 

Wuereas, The effort of teachers to 


increase their salaries is in keeping 
with the effort of labor everywhere 
to achieve a higher standard of liv- 
ing; and 

Wuereas, The attainment of better 
economic conditions on the part of 
all labor will reflect itself in the 
attainment of better economic con- 
ditions for all teachers; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the AFT cooperate 
actively with other trade union 
bodies to improve conditions of trade 
union members everywhere; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the AFT solicit the 
support and cooperation of all labor 
in its effort to increase teachers’ 
salaries. 


Collective Bargaining 

Wuereas, The essence of the spirit 
of the AFT is democracy—democ- 
racy in education; and 

Wauereas, The process known as 
collective bargaining by means of 
which employer and employee dis- 
cuss and arrive at a harmonized pro- 
gram of action is the embodiment of 
the democratic process and spirit; 
and 

Wuereas, This process of discus- 
sion (known as collective bargaining) 
can be applied to the educational 
field both in the field of wages and 
working conditions and in the field of 
professional problems; and 

Wuenreas, Collective bargaining is 
slow in developing in the teacher 
labor movement; therefore be it 





Resolved, That the national office 
of the AFT make every effort to 
assist its established locals to obtain 
signed agreements with Boards of 
Education covering wages and work- 
ing conditions; and be it further 


Resolved, That the national office 
of the AFT likewise expend its efforts 
to obtain a voice for teachers in the 
formulation of educational policy and 
the administering of the educational 
program through the process of col- 
lective bargaining; and be it further 

Resolved, That the AFT assume 
definite responsibility in assisting 
locals. in preparing its members for 
democratic participation by: warning 
locals against premature attempts to 
get signed contracts; featuring in the 
AMERICAN TEACHER the achievements 
of locals in respect to collective bar- 
gaining; keeping on file in the na- 
tional office copies of contracts and 
shop and school stewards’ manuals; 
encouraging labor summer schools to 
emphasize the training of school 
stewards. 


Equal Salary and 

Equal Educational Facilities 

Resolved: That the AFT support 
the position that in each state, all 
teachers having equal training and 
qualifications should receive equal 
salaries, regardless of race, color, or 
sex; and that equal educational and 
classraom facilities likewise should be 
provided; and be it further 

Resolved: That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the East Baton 
Rouge School Board. 


COMMITTEE 
ON WORKING 
CONDITIONS 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human Relations 








““From our work as a Committee, we have learned much that has shocked us, 
and much that has made us feel ashamed. But we have seen nothing to 
shake our conviction that the civil rights of the American people—all of 
them—can be strengthened quickly and effectively by the normal processes 
of democratic constitutional government.” — Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS. 


CREDITS 


Judge Stanley Murray, of San Francisco, dismissed 
the suit of the state of California against an alien Japa- 
nese. The state had sued to secure his land, on the 
grounds of alleged violation of the Alien Land Law. 

i 


The Presbyterian General Assembly of the US. re- 
cently adopted a resolution calling for a non-segregated 
church. To implement this decision it opened its first 
institute on racial and cultural relations at Lincoln 
University, Pa. 

x* * * 

The California State Supreme Court recently upheld 
the property rights of resident Japanese owners in re- 
turning to the Japanese Amusement Company, of Stock- 
ton, Calif., the Star Theater. The court held that the 
abrogation by the U.S. of its 1940 commercial treaty 
with Japan did not take away the right of U.S. Japa- 
nese aliens to own or lease business property. 

> 


The Southern Baptist Convention, at its 91st annual 
session, in Memphis, Tenn., had three Negro ministers 
among its guest speakers. The audience, estimated at 
10,000, roundly cheered and applauded all three Negro 
speakers, one of whom stated in his address: “We must 
find some way in which we can fraternize so that we 
can all build together the Kingdom of God in living 
men and women, rather than just on paper.” 

oa. 3 


The Senate Subcommittee on Immigration began, on 
Sept. 6, a tour of the midwestern and western states 
to conduct hearings on the problems connected with 
the administration of immigration and naturalization 
laws. It was announced that “the principle of equality 
in immigration and naturalization as formulated in the 
Judd Bill would be kept in mind in conducting hear- 
ings and investigations.” 

* * * 

Federal Judge J. Waties Waring, of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in South Carolina, has ordered the elimina- 
tion of the oath prescribed by the Democratic party 
of that state (an oath to support segregation and to 
oppose civil rights for Negroes) as a prerequisite to 
voting. W. P. Baskin, chairman of the State Democratic 
Executive Committee, stated that the order “will be 
fully carried out.” 
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DEBITS 


The City Council of Cleveland, O., refused to take 
action on a proposed city FEPC. The ordinance was 
opposed by the local Chamber of Commerce, by private 
employment agencies, and by small business. 


* * * 


The Anti-Defamation League, in its report, “Anti- 
Semitism in the U.S. in 1947,” revealed many disturbing 
situations such as: 

a) A marked increase in the practice of excluding 
persons from hotel resorts on the sole basis of race 
or religion. 

b) An increasing amount of anti-Semitic sentiment 
in both editorials and news reports in the foreign lan- 
guage press. 

c) Publication of approximately 75 regular periodicals 
and more than 50 pamphlets which indulged in open 
or concealed anti-Semitism. 


* * * 


In an editorial comment on the success of Herman 
Talmadge in the Georgia primary, the New York Times 
stated: “The cause of racial understanding in the South 
has suffered a bad defeat. Mr. Talmadge made his 
whole campaign on the issue of white supremacy and 
the question of civil rights .... The Ku Klux Klan 
and other bigoted groups have thus been encouraged to 
use the same tactics elsewhere, appealing to the emo- 
tions and fears of the white voters instead of to their 
minds.” 

* * * 


The segregation and discrimination rules of Wash- 
ington, D.C., prevented 51 New York winners in the 
safety patrol contests of the Automobile Club of New 
York from making a trip to Washington. The club 
was unable to arrange accommodations where all the 
children would be together because the groups included 
children of various races. It therefore cancelled the trip 
to Washington and a local trip was conducted. 


* * * 


The U.S. Immigration Service in California is enforc- 
ing discriminatory regulations against resident Japanese 
fishermen. The fishermen are required to have for every 
trip “a departure permit, a passport, and a re-entry 
permit.” The time consumed in securing these forms se- 
riously delays the work of the fishermen. 














“Merit” Rating?— 
Gary Tried It! 


TEACHER, HELP YOURSELF, by Flora A. Philley. 
A brief of the history of the Gary Teachers Union, 
Local 4 of the AFT. Gary Teachers Union, 323 W. 
Fifth ‘Avenue, Gary, Ind. 1948. 157 pp. $2.00. 


This little blue book was lived, not merely written. It 
should be only the first of many such case studies of the 
various aspects of American education, both pathological 
and promising, to be written by those who have lived the 
problems, not merely observed them. It is not only the 
story of the development of a sound and useful teachers’ 
organization ; it is the best detailed study I have ever seen 
of the effects on a school system of a salary schedule 
based on subjective ratings of teachers. 

From World War I to 1937, the Gary teachers were 
divided into A, B, C, and D groups, supposedly according 
to their ability in teaching, and on the basis of this 
grouping a salary differential was established. Only A 
teachers could get the maximum. The principals and 
supervisors decided who the A teachers were. A quota 
was set for each group, since the budget limited the num- 
ber of salaries for each group. Regardless of the quality 
of the teaching, there kad to be as many as five per cent 
listed as D teachers, who were on the point of dismissal. 

For almost twenty years this system was in effect in 
Gary, through a decade of prosperity and another of 
depression—a long enough period to provide real evidence 
as to the success of the plan. The effect on the morale 
of teachers in the 1920’s was bad enough, as over and 
over teachers were told that they were doing superior 
work, but they would have to wait until someone died to 
be placed in the limited salary class to which they were 
entitled. .But when the depression came, the rating sys- 
tem was one of the major methods used to cut salaries. 
By mere order of the board, the thirty per cent being 
paid A salaries was cut to twenty per cent, and a prin- 
cipal had to choose which third of his A teachers to 
deprive of several hundreds of dollars of salary. 

The effect on the attitude of teachers toward each other 
and toward the administration is not left to the imagina- 
tion. Page after page of explicit statements from individ- 
ual teachers tell the results of this type of “economy.” 
The story of this period is documented with official salary 
schedules, statements from the superintendent, actions of 
the Board of Education, and reactions of individual 
teachers. 

The importance of this study in 1948 cannot be over- 
estimated. In the last two years, teachers’ salaries have 
been increased all over America. If they had not been, 
more teachers would have left, and fewer would have 
entered the profession, than has been the case. Although 
taxpayers’ associations raise hands in horror, these in- 
creases are seldom more than a cost-of-living adjustment 
to pre-1939 buying power, and are only a brake on the 
exodus of teachers, not a real solution. However, the 
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new schedules have raised a storm among those*who say, 
“Of course you must pay good teachers more; but they 
aren’t all equally good. Let’s rate them, and pay them 
what they deserve!” No rating scheme has ever been 
devised which can implement this specious assumption, 
and the Gary study is the answer to the present New 
York law and the pressure of the NAM to use this scheme 
to keep down total salaries, just as it was used in Gary. 

Moreover, Gary tried the scheme under the famous 
Superintendent Wirt. Educators may differ as to the 
value of Superintendent Wirt’s experiments; but he was 
too effective and earnest an administrator to allow the 
venal types of cheap political influences to decide sub- 
jective ratings. The possibilities of such rating in a sys- 
tem controlled by non-professional political forces shocks 
any thoughtful observer of the Chicago schools in the 
last fifteen years. 

Every teachers’ union in the country should fortify it- 
self with these data, and likewise every forward-looking 
superintendent who wants to save his system from divi- 
sion and friction, and himself from endless headaches. It 
is to be hoped that non-union teacher groups will use 
them too, and learn therefrom how to meet such an 
attack on the standards of our profession. 

The rise of the Gary Teachers Union was the response 
of a really earnest, intelligent group of teachers to this 
impossible situation. Ever since its organization it has 
included a majority of the teachers and held the support 
of the strong AFL and CIO groups in Gary. Its con- 
tribution to the solution of Gary’s educational problems 
is a heartening page in the national history of the profes- 
sion. The sturdy democratic pattern of organization and 
cooperation with locals near by and those throughout 
the state is a wholesome and intelligent pattern well 
worth consideration by other locals. 

This little book is a revealing case study, too, of a 
fine person, who loved children and wanted them to get 
the best chance they could. Flora Philley has lived a 
lifetime of public education in country and city schools, 
and has seen that the only way out for American public 
education, as well as for teachers themselves, is to fol- 
low the title of her book—‘“Teacher, Help Yourself!” 

MARY HERRICK, Local 1, Chicago 


A New Catalog 
Of Visual Teaching Aids 


“Slidefilms and Motion Pictures—To Help Instructors” 
is the title of a new catalog of selected visual teaching 
aids produced and distributed by the School Service 
Department of the Jam Handy Organization. This book- 
let lists discussional slidefilm kits, sound slidefilms, and 
educational sound motion pictures for vocational train- 
ing and classroom use. Free copies of this new catalog 
may be obtained by writing to the Jam Handy Organ- 
ization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich- 
igan. 
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Rose Schneideman Shows 
How to Educate for Democracy 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION IN PRACTICE, by 
Rose Schneideman. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
N. Y. 1946. 524 pp. $3.00. 


This is perhaps one of the most practical of all books 
written in the field of elementary education, particularly 
for the middle grades. It presents a comprehensive pro- 
gram of character building in ““The New School,” which 
follows the philosophy of experiential learning. “Since 
the training of character is by far the most important 
of educative responsibilities,” the author stresses the 
development of honesty, sense of responsibility, co-op- 
eration, respect, democratic qualities, tolerance, loyalty, 
and leadership through both direct and indirect methods. 
For instance, a mounted character chart is suggested 
to give emphasis to this phase of a pupil’s development. 
Indications of weakness are entered in the teacher’s 
own private record book, while evidences of effort are 
recorded on the displayed chart. Suitable rewards are 
made democratically by the group. This method, of 
course, is not sufficient to complete the job—it is aug- 
mented by conferences, discussions, formal lessons, and 
the like. 


Devotion to the democratic ideal is paramount in 
administration as well as in the learning process. The 
traditional school and “The New Classroom” are com- 
pared, with the former found wanting in many respects: 
interior decoration, appearance, storage space as well 
as atmosphere and attitude. “The New Teacher” aims 
to be adviser and friend rather than critic, policeman, 
or dictator. The combined atmosphere of “desired be- 
havior, social living and natural learning” is the great- 
est goal toward which this book is aimed, and it is 
up to the teacher to set the pace. This is really the 
essence of the philosophy presented and all classroom 
activity is directed toward a natural and harmonious 
relationship. In preparation, the first step is the cre- 
ation of an atmosphere of friendliness; this is followed 
by self-control and co-operative planning. A truly 
realistic approach is made, and rightly so, to the goal 
of individualized progress where classes are large, where 
delinquency is sometimes the problem, and where equip- 
ment is obsolete or materials inadequate. (There is no 
doubt in my mind that this type of educational insti- 
tution can be established, for it is being done. The 
Chicago elementary school where I have taught for six 
years is a living example. The tone is set by the prin- 
cipal for the teachers who, in turn, are inspired to set 
both tone and pace for their pupils. Our present prob- 
lems are largely parent education and co-operation.) 

Many excellent suggestions for rating and marking 
systems are given, making it fully valuable to experi- 
enced and student-teachers alike, in either small or 
large public school systems. A pupil is properly rated 
according to his mentality and progress, his own in- 
telligence and case histories, rather than in comparison 
with his fellow classmates; this should go far in remov- 
ing fear and hatred for school. Report card “ratings 
should be stated positively instead of negatively when- 
ever possible,” since every school should be working 
toward a positive attitude by activating interest. Gen- 
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eral and individual discussion is most helpful when 
report cards are distributed, as well as before and 
after, because it helps a child to evaluate himself and 
see himself as others see him. 

Arrangements have just been completed for the pub- 
lication of this volume in Germany, Austria, Japan 
and Korea. 

Miss Schneideman is a classroom teacher in New 
York City and is a member of Local 2, AFT. 

ALICE CALLSEN PERKINS, Local 1, Chicago 


Units on Labor History 
For Minneapolis Schools 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL -LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS FOR MINNESOTA LIVING, edited by E. R. 
Newstrand. Minneapolis Public Schools. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 1948. 46 pp. 

This booklet is one of a series of study units on 
labor history and labor-agricultural-industrial relations. 
The units have been prepared for experimental use in 
the Minneapolis high schools. A long preface, somewhat 
too apologetic in tone, enumerates the reasons for the 
inclusion of the study of industrial-labor relations in 
the public schools. 

The unit begins with a panoramic survey of the 
settlement of Minnesota and the development of lum- 
bering, railroads, flour milling, iron mining, and farm- 
ing. The rise and growth of farm organizations such 
as the Grange and Farmer’s Alliance is succinctly re- 
lated. The merger of farm and labor groups to form 
the Nonpartisan League and later the Farmer-Labor 
party for independent political action is briefly de- 
scribed. The history of organized labor in both state 
and nation from the Knights of Labor to the AFL and 
CIO is briefly traced. The dramatic change from in- 
dustrial unrest and conflict to industrial peace and 
harmonious labor management relations is told most im- 
pressively . 

The part of the unit entitled “Unions in Action” is 
splendid. The principles and practices of collective bar- 
gaining are clearly explained. The advantages to labor, 
industry, and the nation are persuasively emphasized. 

The additional varied activities other than improve- 
ment of pay and working conditions are also men- 
tioned. The union stand on such abuses as jurisdic- 
tional disputes, feather-bedding, and racketeering are 
convincingly stated. 

The unit ends with a challenging call for continuing 
progress toward “new horizons for democratic action, 
for full employment, full production at higher intomes, 
and for abundant living.” 

Appended is a list of suggested studies, questions, and 
activities; a bibliography; a useful labor glossary; sum- 
maries of major government laws affecting industrial 
labor relations from the Sherman Anti-Trust Act (1890) 
to the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Relations Act 
(1947) ; and a check list of AFL and CIO unions. 

This is a valuable pioneering effort that will con- 
tribute greatly to more enlightened thought and action 
in the study and solution of labor-industry problems. 


MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1, Chicago 











NEWS FROM THE LOCALS 


Completely Unionized School Faculty 
Promotes Educational Progress in Anaconda 


50 ANACONDA, MONT.—At 
the 1948 national AFT con- 
vention, Kathleen McGuire, mem- 
ber of Local 502 and a newly elected 
AFT vice-president, reported on 
progress made by the Anaconda local 
in the 12 years of its existence. Her 
report is illustrative of the good will 
and friendly relations that can exist 
between teaching staff, school ad- 
ministrators, and school board when 
teachers of a school system are com- 
pletely organized and have worked 
out orderly procedures of negotia- 
tion. 
Excerpts 
given below: 
“Anaconda is a town of approxi- 
mately 15,000 people with 1500 in 
attendance in the public schools. We 
have seven schools with 70 teachers 
and operate on a budget of over 
$250,000. Our superintendent is a 
former member of the teachers’ 
union. The town is almost completely 
unionized, well over 90% of its peo- 
ple being either union members or in 
families of union members. We have 
the complete support of these or- 


from her report are 


ganized workers, both AFL and 
cIo. 

“The teachers organized 12 years 
ago, with a large percentage of the 
staff becoming charter members. 
Since that time by proving our worth 
and using a liberal application of 
the gentle art of persuasion, we have 
brought about one hundred percent 
membership. 

“Our committees deal with the 
school board through the superin- 
tendent or directly on a basis of 
equality. Our members go into the 
administrative office and examine 
the books, accounts, and budget. Our 
superintendent often consults with 
us before presenting various items to 
the board. We assume equal respon- 
sibility with the board and the 
superintendent in securing approval 
for the budget and in persuading 
the people that they should pay in- 
creased levies. 

“Many factors have contributed 
to the creation of this unique rela- 
tionship. Among these are our one 
hundred percent membership, which 
is not only one hundred percent nu- 
merically but also one hundred per- 


Educational Problems Considered 
At Western Conference 


Two AFT vice-presidents, John 
Eklund and Elmer Miller, joined in 
calling a western AFT conference last 
spring. It met at Boise, Ida., to 
consider mutual problems and to 
make plans for future activity on 
a regional basis. Delegates from 
Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California were present. 


Professional tepics explored by the 
conference included: organization 
and expansion, teacher training, ten- 
ure and security, retirement, class 
size, labor relations, merit system, 
school support, finances and taxa- 
tion, grievance procedures, salary 
schedules, and in-service training. 

Another matter thoroughly ex- 
plored was the possibility of greater 
cooperation with other AFL unions 
in the area. Support for such co- 
operation was later voiced by the 
western conference of state AFL fed- 
erations. 

Since the regional AFT confer- 


ence was being held in Idaho, a 
state in which there are now no AFT 
locals, it was to be expected that 
the school situation in the state 
should be of interest to the dele- 
gates. They were especially inter- 
ested in the conditions in the Boise 
school system, the largest in the 
state. This non-unionized system has 
no salary schedule; the highest salary 
paid to a Boise classroom teacher is 
$2600; and the median salary for 
all teachers in the state is $1800. 


Member Urges Action 
Against Child Labor 
733 ELIZABETH, N. J.—Leslie 

Ault, delegate of the Eliza- 
beth local to the Central Labor 
Union, has called the attention of 
the central body to local violations 
of the child labor laws. Specific cases 
of violations were recounted in de- 
tail by Mr. Ault and remedial action 
was urged. 


cent in quality, and the strong back- 
ing of the labor groups in the town, 
which functions most efficiently be- 
cause the voters have placed several 
fine labor men on the school board. 

“The securing of a single salary 
schedule was our first major activity. 
The first schedule provided a mini- 
mum of $900 and a maximum of 
$2340. Our present schedule has a 
minimum of $2100 and a maximum 
of $4125. All outside teaching ex- 
perience is allowed. This puts Ana- 
conda in a favorable position in this 
day of teacher shortage. All the 
staff from the superintendent down 
is on the schedule. Adjustments are 
allowed for the _ superintendent, 
principals, and coaches. 

“We have unlimited sick 
When this policy was adopted a 
very vague statement in the minutes 
of a board meeting provided the 
basis for misinterpretation and near 
abuse. This spring the teachers 
union requested that the policy be 
clarified. The stipulation provides 
that in case of absence because of 
personal illness no salary deduction 
is made.” 


leave. 


Springfield Board 
Eases Restrictions 
On Married Women 


48 SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— 
The Springfield School Com- 
mittee in June of this year reversed 
a previous policy by putting itself 
on record as willing to hire married 
women as teachers when no single 
women of equal merit are available 
for vacancies which may be open. 
The vote was five to four for re- 
versal of the previous policy. 

The decision was a step forward 
but is still a far cry from the basic 
principle envisioned in the decision 
of the Missouri Supreme Court in 
the case of the dismissal of married 
teachers in St. Louis when it stated: 
“We believe that the marriage of a 
teacher is not itself a reasonable 
ground for removal.” (This case 
was carried to the Supreme Court 
by the St. Louis local. See the 


American Tracuer, May 1948, p. 
28.) 
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Toledo Labor Leader Frank Berry 
Discusses School Problems 


25 TOLEDO, O.—Labor’s long 

support of better educational 
opportunities is well illustrated in the 
following excerpts from a speech 
given before a group of local business 
men by Frank Berry, recording sec- 
retary of the Toledo Central Labor 
Union: 

“Educators know that schools to 
be successful must have the financial 
support business can provide, and the 
guidance and help the parents can 
best give. Labor realizes that our 
teachers from kindergarten to college 
are our most honored and should be 
the best paid public servants. To 
them we entrust a priceless posses- 
sion—the minds of our children. 
There is no such thing as a good 
school with underpaid teachers. If 
our teaching staffs continue to be 


Salaries Go Up 


In Detroit 


23 DETROIT, MICH.—With 

salary increases for the 
school year 1948-9, the single-salary 
schedule for the Detroit school sys- 
tem is now as follows: 


Year B.A. M.A, 
1 $2983 $3108 
2 3233 3358 
3 3483 3608 
4 3733 3858 
5 3983 4108 
6 4233 4358 
7 4483 4608 
8 4583 4708 


The increase amounted to $208 for 
each teacher. Increments are as be- 
fore, $250 for each year except the 
last, when an increment of $100 is 
given. It will be noted that the 
maximum salary is effective during 
the eighth year of service. 


Welfare Program 


Backed by Local 


5 EAU CLAIRE, WIS.— In 

line with its policy of trying 
to promote the general educational 
welfare of Eau Claire children, Local 
696 has a program of aid to deserv- 
ing youngsters and youth groups. 
This program includes the sponsoring 
of a summer camp session for the 
student safety patrol of the city 
schools in cooperation with other 
labor groups, and the creation of a 
scholarship fund for deserving stu- 
dents in colleges who display promise 


-as future teachers. 
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depleted and teachers go to higher 
paid jobs, the next generation will 
pay a terrible price. 

‘‘Remember that your child’s 
teacher’s may have a class of 35 or 
more made up of every conceivable 
degree of ability, interest, or capac- 
ity. We must also remember our 
teachers have only a short school 
term to discover just where each 
child belongs and can function best, 
just how and what he can or will 
learn. 

“A single teacher in a classroom 
of 30 or more has certain limitations. 
The sooner business men, labor, par- 
ents, and the citizens realize these 
limitations and make other provi- 
sions, the sooner will all our children 
receive the education essential for 
their full development.” 


Labor Wins Places 


On Iowa School Board 
7 COUNCIL BLUFFS IA— 

Successful candidates in the 
1948 school board elections in Coun- 
cil Bluffs included a member of la- 
bor, Clyde Cavitt of the railway 
telegraphers, and a friend of labor, 
Dennis Nelson. 


Retired Teachers 
Urged as Substitutes 


77 ALAMEDA COUNTY, 

CALIF.—A communication 
received by Local 771 suggests that 
to help relieve the teacher shortage 
retired teachers should be permitted 
to substitute 25 days a year when 
there are not enough substitutes to 
supply the demand. It was suggested 
also that teachers be allowed to take 
half-time assignments. 

It was pointed out that such a 
plan to utilize the skill and experi- 
ence of retired teachers is in opera- 
tion in Washington. 


Trenton Gets in Step 


With Single Salary 


43 TRENTON, N. J.—After 

four years of effort by the 
Mercer County local, Trenton now 
has a single salary schedule. The 
maximum pay under it is $4800. In 
the process of working out the single 
schedule, elementary teachers had 
their maximum rate increased $1000; 
junior high school teachers, $600; 
and senior high school teachers, $300. 

An extra $200 is allowed teachers 
for an additional year and a half of 
approved college training. 





I think it is both false and 
ridiculous to assume that admin- 
istrators are naturally the spokes- 
men of the teachers. Certainly 
there is no proof that administra- 
tors have a monopoly on leader- 
ship, intelligence, or professional 
spirit. Many excellent teachers 
would make (and, indeed, have 
made and are making) poor ad- 
ministrators, and many excellent 
administrators would make poor 
teachers. It does not speak well 
for the condition of education in 
Kentucky if only the 1500 admin- 
istrators are qualified as to lead- 
ership, intelligence, and profes- 
sional spirit, while the 15,000 
classroom teachers are of such 
poor quality that they cannot be 
trusted to speak in their own 
behalf. . . . 

There should be no occasion for 
classroom teachers to feel that 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 
SPEAK FOR YOURSELVES 


Excerpts from an article in the “Louisville Teacher” by Patrick 8. 
' Kirwan, president of the Kentucky State Federation of Teachers. 


they and administrators are mu- 
tually antagonistic groups. The 
administrators, for the most part 
certainly, are capable men and 
women chosen for their ability. 
There is definite need for a strong 
organization which includes all 
administrators. But there is 
definitely an equal need for a 
strong organization including only 
the classroom teachers. 


The classroom teachers of Ken- 
tucky will never feel that they 
are truly a professional group 
until they are united in an or- 
ganization which speaks for them 
alone, instead of being members 
of a relatively unimportant de- 
partment of an association in 
which, for years, administrators 
have played a part far out of 
proportion to their numerical 
strength. 
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St. Paul Locals Emphasize Democracy 
In Policies and Practices 


8 & 4 ST. PAUL, MINN.— 
The St. Paul locals 
have completed a comprehensive 
survey of administrative policies and 
practices in the St. Paul schools and 
have submitted to the administration 
recommendations covering every as- 
pect of the welfare of the schools. 
A long range plan of intensive work 
by the teachers with the administra- 
tion to put into operation needed 
improvements has been initiated. 

The fourteen pages of recom- 
mendations are prefaced by the fol- 
lowing statement of philosophy on 
which they are based: 

1. We, as teachers, believe in 
democracy in all areas of life. We 
feel that our schools should be the 
chief exponents of a lived democracy. 

2. We believe that equal oppor- 
tunities should be given all children 
to discover and develop their abil- 
ities to their fullest capacity, regard- 
less of social and economic back- 
ground. 

3. We believe that education must 
emphasize democracy as a broad way 
of life which brings to the individual 
definite responsibilities as well as 
the privileges of freedom. 

4. We believe that the prevailing 


undemocratic administrator-teacher 
set-up lessens the chance for creative 
teaching. As Dr. Ernest O. Melby 

. . puts it, “One cannot expect 
teachers who are autocratically su- 
pervised to give democratic super- 
vision to children nor can we expect 
underpaid, overloaded and _ over- 
criticized teachers to exercise a cre- 
ative influence on the growth of 
young minds and spirits ... . If 
education is to have any chance to 
save human freedom, it must be re- 
constituted on a thoroughly demo- 
cratic basis.” 

5. We believe that teachers, to do 
their best, must work in an atmos- 
phere of freedom, self-respect, coop- 
eration, and non-discrimination. 

6. We believe that educators are 
tied too much to traditional patterns 
as to teaching techniques and cur- 
ricula. This cultural lag prevents 
adequate training and understanding 
of today’s world. 

7. We believe that to advance, the 
teachers and the entire community 
must be aware that human values 
are of primary concern. 

Following the statement of basic 
philosophy, there are general and 
specific recommendations which, 


Ten Years of Union Progress 
Celebrated in West Suburbs 


57 WEST SUBURBS, ILL.— 

This year the West Sub- 
urban local celebrated its tenth an- 
niversary with a UNESCO institute 
held at the Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, in the very place 
where the teachers’ right to organize 
was at first challenged. Since its 
beginning with two small councils, 
the union has had a steady growth 
of membership and now has ten 
strong councils. It is now accepted 
by the boards of education as a re- 
sponsible agency in school organiza- 
tion, concerned not only with teacher 
welfare but with educational im- 
provement for students and the com- 
munity as well. 

Outstanding speakers addressed 
the institute on subjects of interna- 
tional import. Among them were 
James Eldridge, Midwest Director of 
the United Nations Association; 
Howard E. Wilson, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a United States delegate to 
the second general conference of 
UNESCO; and Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
AFT secretary-treasurer. 

Frank McCulloch, professor of la- 
bor education at Roosevelt College, 


was the anniversary speaker. The 
excerpt from his speech which is 
given below calls attention to the 
progress of unionization: 

“May I reminisce? When I began 
to teach, the name ‘labor union’ was 
anathema—only a few words about 
it kept safely in the history books 
as factual material—not always true 
—but never to be discussed and 
brought to life. But a union teach- 
er! Bury the thought. 

“More than forty years later, I 
find myself celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of a strong local of the 
AFT meeting in a great public high 
school and addressed by the presi- 
dent of its Board of Education, Mr. 
Fred Meyer, who acknowledges the 
value of the union and expresses his 
congratulations and best wishes. 


“Shall I awaken and find I was 
dreaming? Not so. The first ten 
years of the existence of Local 571 
have been years of progressive reality 
and success. Here’s to its future! 
May we assume more and more re- 
sponsibility for an intelligent func- 
tioning education for the children 
of the world.” 


when carried into practice, would 
help to realize the aims explicit or 
implicit in the philosophy. In con- 
cluding their report the locals con- 
clude that the two most pressing ills 
are overcrowded classrooms and the 
undemocratic administration of the 
schools. 


Kern County Makes 


Gains in Two Fields 
64 KERN COUNTY, CALIF. 


—Important gains in the 
fields of salary and leave were made 
in Kern County for the 1948-49 
school year. 

In view of the rising consumers’ 
price index a flat increase of $300 
was authorized for teachers. The 
salary adjustment was based on a 
10% increase in the beginning salary 
in Class Two of the district salary 
schedule. This salary is $3000. The 
$300 increase is in addition to the 
regular annual increments for years 
of service. 

The school board also approved 
in principle a sabbatical leave policy, 
with the understanding that further 
study is to be given to specific ad- 
ministrative details. 


Oakland Reports 
On Class-Size Study 


77 OAKLAND, CAL.—Results 

of a postcard questionnaire 
sent out by the Alameda County 
Federation of Teachers to Oakland 
teachers show that classroom teach- 
ers are practically unanimous in their 
opinion that class size should be kept 
small for effective teaching. The fol- 
lowing are averages of sizes suggest- 
ed in the various fields: 

English, 26; social studies, 27; 
mathematics, 26; science, 23; foreign 
languages, 24; typing, 35; other com- 
mercial classes, 30; home economics 
and shop, 21 (with a 5-period day) ; 
art, 25; choral, 35; kindergarten, 26; 
elementary, 27. 

Many replies stated that the ability 
of the class was also a determining 
factor in class size. 


Labor Day Award 
Won by Detroit Local 


23 DETROIT, MICH.—A La- 
bor Day float, a classroom 
on wheels, complete with students 
and a pretty teacher, won a first 
award for the Detroit local. Posters 
in the form of slates around the 
“room” left no doubt as to the 
union’s stand on school issues. 
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College Teachers 
Urged to Affiliate 
With Labor 


81 RICHMOND, KY. — The 
Louisville Teacher quotes 
Dr. Thomas Herndon, president of 
the AFT local at Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, as follows: 

“Should college teachers associate 
themselves with the labor move- 
ment? To me, the answer is simple 
and direct. They should. The rea- 
sons are equally simple and direct. 
College teachers can contribute to 
the furtherance of the labor move- 
ment and also derive benefits from it. 

“College teachers have an unsur- 
passed opportunity to teach the dig- 
nity of the common man and the 
dignity of labor. They are teaching 
the future leaders of our democracy 
and are training the teachers for the 
public schools. Most teachers spring 
from the ranks of the common man 
and for that reason, if for no other, 
should feel no hesitancy in joining 
forces with the workers of the coun- 
try. College teachers may also pro- 
mote the general welfare of organ- 
ized labor by contributing to the 
development of labor schools wherein 
labor leaders are trained to do their 
jobs better. 

“College teachers benefit from as- 
sociations with the labor movement. 
Such teachers are often underpaid 
with respect to their years of training 
and experience. Great strength de- 
rives from union with the millions of 
organized workers. This strength is 
always thrown behind movements— 
frequently [labor] initiates the move- 
ments—which make for better pay, 
better working conditions and, in 
general, better educational facilities 
all the way from the first grade 
through the colleges and universities.” 


Spokane Reviews 
One-Year Record 


35 SPOKANE, WASH.—About 

a year after it was chartered, 
the Spokane local was able to list 
the following accomplishments: 

1. Securing contracts for 79 sub- 
stitute teachers for the year 1947-48. 

2. Making possible contracts for 
married women teachers. 

3. Facilitating the application of 
the state tenure law in the city. 

4. Securing excellent cooperation 
from the school board. 

5. Winning recognition as an in- 
tegral part of organized labor in the 
city. 

6. Cooperating with labor in se- 
curing an increase in the tax levy. 
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College Salary Study Made 
By Wisconsin University Local 


22 MADISON, WIS.—For a 

second year the University 
of Wisconsin local has made a schol- 
arly study of salaries at that institu- 
tion and in neighboring universities 
as a basis for recommendations for 
salary changes at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


The accompanying chart, taken 
from the study, shows what the sit- 
uation was in 1940-41 and in the 
years 1946-48. The index used for 
1947-48 was the index as of Janu- 
ary 1948, 168.5. After that time the 
cost of living went up sharply. 


Average Salaries and Their Purchasing Power 
University of Wisconsin 


























In 1940 % of 1940 
Purchasing Purchasing 
Rank In Money Power Power 
1940-41} 1946-47| 1947-48]| 1946-47| 1947-48]/ 1946-47| 1947-48 
Full 
Professors || $4821 | $5760 | $6248 |] $3765 | $3708 78 77 
Associate 
Professors $3587 | $4301 | $4809 |} $2811 | $2854 78 80 
Assistant 
Professors $2886 | $3514 | $3885 $2297 | $2306 80 80 
Instructors $2001 | $2645 | $2930 $1729 | $1739 86 87 





























Right to Representation by Delegates 
Of Own Choosing Won in Perth Amboy 


85 PERTH AMBOY, N. J.— 

The Perth Amboy local has 
successfully defended its right to 
choose its own delegates and to have 
them heard at board of education 
meetings. 

The victory followed refusal by 
the board to hear a delegation of 
three officially representing the union. 
It had come before the board to ask 
for salary increases and to request 
that vacancies in the school system 
be published in advance of the time 
they were to be filled. The board 
charged that the delegates were “not 
acting in good faith” and that they 
were “purposely contentious” and re- 
fused to hear what they had to say. 

The local gave the delegation a 
vote of confidence and organized the 
support of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Teachers, the AFL 


Central Labor Union, parents’ groups, 
and the CIO. A protest against the 
action of the board was sent by the 
state AFT group to the state Com- 
missioner of Education. It contended 
that the state constitution guarantees 
municipal employees the right to pre- 
sent grievances through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. 

The same delegation from the 
local, together with about 40 mem- 
bers of other unions, came to the 
board meeting the following month. 
Before arrival of the union sup- 
porters, the board reversed its stand 
by adopting a resolution setting up 
a definite procedure for the future 
presentation of grievances. The reso- 


‘lution met with the approval of the 


union members. Not only were the 
delegates heard but other. visitors 
were also allowed to speak. 


Big Beginnings Made by New Local 


In Fond du Lac 


1 FOND DU LAC, WIS.— 
One of the most recently 
organized locals, that at Fond du 
Lac, expresses its appreciation to 
E. C. DeBriae and Howard Aker, 
members of Local 252 in Milwaukee, 
for their assistance and suggestions 
in the early days of the union.- 
Active support has been pledged 
the new local by officers of the Fond 
du Lac Trades Council. A former 
teacher in Fond du Lac, Odin Olson, 
who had the endorsement of organ- 


ized labor groups, was elected to the 
school board in April. 

Some adjustments in the salaries 
for the present school term were 
secured and annual increments were 
raised from $56 to $100. 

According to Elizabeth F. Nuss, 
the press secretary of the local, the 
members feel that affiliation with 
the AFT has given them the oppor- 
tunity to improve the status of their 
profession and the local school con- 
ditions. 











An editorial in the Wisconsin 
Teacher entitled “Exercise of the 
Franchise” contains suggestions 
for all AFT locals. The following 
is adapted from that editorial: 


A disconcerting feature of post- 
war life is the tendency of indi- 
viduals and groups to waive their 
voting rights. Election of repre- 
sentatives by a minority of qual- 
ified voters—as low as 14 per 
cent in one congressional district 
—is common practice. The weak 
rejoiners, ““What’s the use?” and 
“What can I do about it?” fail 
by a large margin to cover the 
underlying inertia and lack of 
understanding of the democratic 
process. 

Teachers should be the first to 
recognize the dangers inherent in 
the situation, and to take the lead 
in its correction. How about 
starting right at home? Can you, 





VOTE ON ELECTION DAY! 


in this crucial year of 1948, quali- 
fy as a first-class citizen? How 
do you and your local bat on the 
following ? 

1. Are all qualified persons in 
your family registered as voters 
and reasonably familiar with lo- 
cal, state, and national issues so 
that intelligent choices can be 
made? 

2. Are you affiliated with and 
well represented at your local 
trades council with a voice in 
shaping your city’s labor policies? 

3. Are you a member of the 
State Federation of Labor exer- 
cising your local’s voting rights 
in the selection of leadership and 
in making policy? 

These voting rights are impor- 
tant and hard-won. They are the 
essence of a democratic labor 
movement. Let’s hope that you 
and your local are batting 1.000. 








Pamphlet of Bremerton Local 
Wins Nation-Wide Praise 


336 BREMERTON, WASH.— 
The pamphlet entitled The 
Future Teacher, prepared by the 
Bremerton local and published by 
the Washington State Federation of 
Teachers, outlining a system of in- 
ternship for future teachers, has re- 
ceived praise from leading educators. 

Glenn M. Blair, Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, says, “It contains 
some very interesting and provoc- 
ative ideas on training of teachers.” 
Ernest L. Muzzall, Director of In- 





Local Member Teaches 
In Labor School 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— Alice 

Hanson Cook, an active member 
of Local 3, was one of the members 
of the faculty of the Hudson Shore 
Labor School in New York during 
the summer term. 

Mrs. Cook has had wide experi- 
ence in workers’ education, having 
taught at the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Workers and at many 
other union classes, including those 
conducted by the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union. She 
has also conducted union counselor 
training in Philadelphia and in 1947 
was a consultant to the American 
Military Government in Germany. 


struction at» Central Washington 
College of Education states, “The 
proposals are challenging, indeed.” 
Alonzo G. Grace, former Commis- 
sioner of Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, writes: “I commend your 
Federation for an excellent job. I 
know you are completely correct in 
indicating the need for more practical 
training for teachers.” 


AFT Candidate 
Elected in Detroit 


23 DETROIT, MICH.— Paul 

Wentink, vice president of 
the Detroit local, was elected to 
membership on the School Em- 
ployees Retirement Commission. His 
candidacy, endorsed by the union, 
was actively contested by the candi- 
date of the non-union teachers. 

Mr. Wentink’s election is indicative 
of the union’s growth in member- 
ship and influence among Detroit’s 
teachers. 


Salaries Increased 
In Cedar Rapids 


716 CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—Sal- 
ary increases amounting to 
$400 in most cases have been granted 
to the teachers of Cedar Rapids. Be- 
ginning teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree now receive $2400. 


Washington Local 
Holds Its Own 


2 WASHINGTON, D. C.—Be- 

cause the District of Columbia 
is governed directly by Congress, its 
school problems are somewhat morc 
involved than those in the forty- 
eight states. 

From a report by Don B. Goodloe, 
legislative representative of Local 27, 
it appears that during the last school 
year the union, although it did not 
make much forward progress, was 
able to keep the school situation 
from becoming worse. Some of the 
bad provisions embodied in the Dis- 
trict Home Rule Bill, such as giving 
the superintendent the power to 
hire and dismiss teachers, were elim- 
inated by the timely action of the 
union. It was also successful in its 
fight against a move to keep Dis- 
trict teachers from going before 
Congress without consulting the 
Board of Education. 

Mr. Goodloe concludes: “At least, 
we have worked together to keep a 
bad situation from getting worse. In 
these trying times, that is doing 
something.” 


Providence Wins 
Important Victory 


95 PROVIDENCE, R. I—A 

settlement, following a two- 
day walk-out of teachers in Provi- 
dence last spring, provided for a 
single salary schedule with a mini- 
mum rate of $2400 and a maximum 
of $4800. Annual increments were 
placed at $150. 

Promises of salary increases had 
been made to the teachers a year 
before but financial difficulties were 
encountered and the increases were 
not made. Adequate taxes were op- 
posed by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Government Research 
Bureau representing “a few wealthy 
citizens and big business institutions.” 

Finally, last spring when there was 
a threat of a pay cut, the teachers 
felt drastic steps had to be taken. 
The decision to walk out was over- 
whelmingly voted by the 600 mem- 
bers of the Providence local and on 
May 4 the teachers did not report 
for work but set up picket lines 
around the schools. These lines were 
observed by practically all the teach- 
ers including members of an inde- 
pendent group. Community sympa- 
thy was with the teachers. 

The single salary schedule of the 
settlement replaces three schedules 
based on grades taught. The im- 
mediate salary increase provided by 
the settlement amounted to an aver- 
age of $200 per teacher. 
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Labor Notes 


(Continued from page 2) 

or fall of living costs “to assure the 
GM worker that the buying power 
of his hour of work will increase as 
the nation’s industrial efficiency im- 
proves.” This stipulation is a partial 
recognition that wage earners are 
entitled to share in the benefits re- 
sulting from technological advance 
and increased productivity and from 
the general improvement of the na- 
tion’s expanding economy. 


American Working Youth 
Abandoning Class Rooms 

About half (1,140,000) of the 2,- 
500,000 boys and girls from ages 14 
through 17 at work in the United 
States in 1947 had left school, reports 
the Wages and Hours Division. 


Of the 700,000 employed minors 
14 and 15 years old, only 494,000 
were enrolled in school. Of the 
1,500,000 employed boys and girls 
aged 16 and 17, only 611,000 were 
attending classes. 

In both age groups the weekly 
working hours were high. Over one- 
tenth worked 35 hours a week or 
more. More than 60% were work- 
ing 15 hours or more per week. Two- 
thirds of the boys and girls 14 
through 17 years of age were em- 
ployed in non-agricultural industries. 

Violations of child labor laws are 
still mounting. 


Chemistry 
As a Career for Women 
With the exception of medicine, 
chemistry easily outstrips all other 
sciences in its employment of women. 
This is revealed in a new study, “The 
Outlook for Women in Chemistry,” 
just released by the Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
The study states that women 
chemists number between 5 and 6 
thousand, accounting for 6 percent of 
all persons in their profession. They 
form .a smaller percentage propor- 
tion of their scientific group than do 
women in astronomy, mathematics, 
and the biological sciences. How- 
ever, numerically they exceed the 
combined total of all women em- 
ployed in these important branches 
of science. 


Like women in other professions, 
women chemists owe much of the 
increase in their numbers and op- 
portunities to the extraordinary de- 
mands of World War II. Such needs 
gave even the inexperienced and 
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poorly prepared girl countless oppor- 
tunities and opened up to the skilled 
woman chemist industrial jobs in 
the steel industry, in petroleum re- 
fining, in munitions manufacturing, 
and in certain Federal Government 
laboratories where women had never 
before been employed. 

The Bureau points out that there 
still are far more opportunities than 
before the war for women who are 
well qualified, especially those who 
have a Ph.D. or master’s degree. 

Describing the schools that train 
and help place women chemists as 
a good barometer of the current and 
future demand, the Bureau said that 
15 widely scattered colleges and uni- 
versities reported that their grad- 
uates of 1947 were easily placed. 


To young women who are con- 
templating careers in chemistry, the 
report passes on certain advice given 
by employers, college representatives, 
and women chemists who were in- 
terviewed during the compilation of 
data. 


Some Facts About 
The DiGiorgio Strike 

The strike against the DiGiorgio 
Fruit Corporation is in its second 
year. It has become a show down 
battle between the Associated Farm- 
ers of ‘California, Inc., and the 
American Federation of Labor as to 
whether or not farm workers may 
organize and bargain collectively 
with large scale industrialized farm 
operators. The Associated Farmers, 
who are believed by the union mem- 
bers to be responsible for the em- 
ployers’ refusal to negotiate, are the 
rural counterpart of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The 
Associated Farmers were exposed in 
1940 by the U.S. Senate Civil Lib- 
erties Committee as a vigilante or- 
ganization formed to fight labor or- 
ganization in farm areas. 

The DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation 
is the biggest fruit grower, shipper 
and auctioneer in the United States. 
DiGiorgio is a typical Finance Farm- 
er. He owns 12,000 acres near 
Bakersfield, California. DiGiorgio 
controls a large part of the fruit— 
plums, peaches and grapes—sold in 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and 
other large cities. 

On October 1, 1947, over 1100 of 
DiGiorgio’s field and packing shed 
workers went on strike. These men 
and women are members of Local 


218 of the National Farm Labor 
Union—AFL. The picket line is 20 
miles long. 

DiGiorgio’s farm workers have no 
social security, no accident compen- 
sation, no unemployment insurance, 
no guaranteed work day, week or 
month. The union is demanding 
wage increases, recognition, collec- 
tive bargaining, and grievance ma- 
chinery. 

DiGiorgio has twice refused to 
meet with State and Federal con- 
ciliators. 

DiGiorgio scab mobs have beaten 
union pickets. On the night of May 
17, 1948, unknown gunmen shot 
down Jim Price, president of the 
local, while he presided at a meet- 
ing of the strike committee. Di- 
Giorgio has been hiring hundreds of 
scabs, many of them smuggled from 
Mexico, in violation of Federal im- 
migration laws. 

The Taft-Hartley Act does not 
oblige DiGiorgio to bargain. Never- 
theless, the National Labor Relations 
Board has obtained an injunction 
against the union under the Act. 


Union Membership Gains 
Membership in American labor 
unions rose to 14,280,000 during 
1947, according to a preliminary re- 
port prepared by Prof. Leo Wolman 
of Columbia University, for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 


The figure, Professor Wolman ex- 
plained, included Canadian members 
of American unions. 

Dr. Wolman’s new data, which are 
tentative and will be published later 
in final form, cover the years from 
1935 to 1947. 


An idea of the magnitude of the 
change in size of the American laber 
movement can be gained from the 
figures, he asserted. They follow: 


Unston 
Year Membership 
BEE csdeConsdinccedeaade 3,648,100 
BD -c6acp sae dcuebtenns 4,084,100 
SOUT baesnneséeeseenue 6,394,600 
GOED oo ccdennecédneeeens 7,407,200 
S's 52 ccdnkebues bude 7,755,180 
SP Wt beedecksctcbudens 8,093,600 
SE Nea 0s inv GGss0beendea 8,587,300 
DN <éectibse egnnereen 9,642 400 
Seer rree e  By 11,503,700 
DD “nad bad acscuenshuten 12,687,600 
DE ecdes anebedenuaae 12,704,421 
SE wcudbeceedecdhesann 12,957,600 
Sl weve ccanonbéncbanet 14,280,400 
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